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FOREWORD 


In the compilation of the 87th Annual Report of the 
American Madura Mission evidences of the normal growth 
and development of our work will be recorded along with 
the new and striking. In order that we might gird our¬ 
selves anew reference will be made to those activities 
which either because of our inattention or our laxity 
have shovra retrogression. As our physical organisms 
seem to function best when the periods, of vigorous exer¬ 
cise and relaxation alternate perhaps the progress of our 
work is more healthy when we shift the emphasis from 
time to time from one phase of it to another. In $ny 
event reference to a series of our Annual Reports will 
show that the theory is suited to the facts. 

A new feature which finds a place in this Annual 
Report, and one which will receive even more emphasis in 
the succeeding Reports of the next decade, is the not-far- 
distant centenary celebration. We are exceedingly : anxious 
that the significance of this occasion shall not minimized. 
An, honest appraisal of the accomplishments of a hun¬ 
dred years should prove not only a source of pride but 
also a call to more valiant endeavor. 

Another feature of our year s work which haB opened 
up most encouragingly is that in the Kallar Nad (country), 
the section of the Madura District occupied by the rob¬ 
ber caste. The Kallars, though slightly less numerous 
than two of the other castes, are perhaps the most 
prominent in the Madura area. They have always 
manifested an independent spirit and only this past year 
has government.hit upon measures which bid fair to 
wean them away from their ancestral occupation of 



thieving. Accompanying this they have shown a most 
favoring disposition toward Christianity. It has seemed 
wise to give a large place in the report for this year to 
this movement. 

Extended reference is made in various sections of 
this Report to the degree to which our work in the Mad¬ 
ura field conforms to the opinions expressed and resolu¬ 
tions voted in other regions of India by most diverse 
bodies. The writer has before him the resolutions passed 
by the National Missionary Council at its recent meeting 
held in Poona and is surprised to see how the action 
taken by the International Missionary Council at its 
meeting at Lake Mohonk only a few months ago has be¬ 
come not only the possession of all the Christian bodies 
in India but has also furnished the basis of most far- 
reaching resolutions. It is perhaps well within the realm 
of modesty to prophesy that before a great many more 
years have elapsed the unit of Christian work in India 
will comprehend the length and breadth of the land. 

Likewise our educational policy and program is gov¬ 
erned very largely by outside bodies. Education repre¬ 
sents one of the transferred subjects under the new Gov¬ 
ernment consequently we have an Indian minister with 
large responsibility in that field. The District Educa¬ 
tional Councils also represent an innovation. The Madras 
Educational Council functions for the schools under the 
control of Mission bodies in the same manner as the 
Madras Representative Council of Missions functions for 
the churches. The contemplated Teachers’ Training 
College at Pasumalai and the forecast of a new univer¬ 
sity in the Tamil area, probably in Madura, reveal some¬ 
thing of the situation which confronts the American 
Madura Mission. 



While there are recorded on the following page3 
numerous instances of self-sacrificing devotion both to the 
work of the Mission and of the church—a type of devo¬ 
tion which is indeed heartening—nevertheless we have 
doubtless failed in that measure of devotion which is due 
to our Lord and Master. We are encouraged, however, 
and shall not allow ourselves to be content until we have 
served Him full well. 
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I. THE MISSIONARY STAFF 

The year 1921 has shown an unusual amount of 
shifting in the missionary staff. This is due in part to 
the return of a very large number whose furloughs had 
been delayed until conditions of travel were fairly stabi¬ 
lized following the war. It is a source of gratitude to 
report that the health of the missionaries has been gen¬ 
erally good during the year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chandler who have resided in Madras 
for some six years while Mr. Chandler has given his time 
to work on the Tamil Lexicon, returned to Madura dur¬ 
ing the last days of the year. They will now devote 
themselves to the work of the church where their best 
energies will find ample scope. 

Miss Coon returned to America for furlough near the 
end of December after five years’ work in the Women’s 
Christian College, Madras. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooper who retured to America in May 
1920 on account of Mr. Cooper’s impaired health are still 
detained awaiting medical advice as to Mr. Cooper’s 
fitness to return to the tropics. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dickson, whose connection for a num¬ 
ber of years was with the Jaffna Mission, have recently 
joined our Mission and are associated in the work of the 
church in Malabar. 

Mr. and Mrs. El wood returned from furlough just at 
the opening of the year 1922, with Mrs. Elwood’s health 
greatly improved. 

Mr. and Mrs. Flint are again with us. Mr. Flint 
pursued his studies in the University of Wisconsin dur¬ 
ing his furlough period. Mr. and Mrs. Flint bring with 
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them little David Gordon who was born on the 6th Oct. 
1920 in America. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herriok rejoined us at about Christ¬ 
mas time. Mrs. Herrick who went on furlough in 1917 
has-been detained on account of illness. We are glad to 
note that she is now fully restored to health. Mr. and 
Mrs. Herrick will resume their work in the United Theo¬ 
logical College, Bangalore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holton have also lately returned. Mrs. 
Holton has had an extended furlough in order that she 
might be with her children who are in school in America. 
Mr. Holton was detained for some months owing to an 
illness which occurred after he had booked his return 
passage. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jeffery were compelled to return to 
America on sick leave early in the year. Dr. Jeffery has 
greatly improved in health and it is hoped that they will 
soon be able to resume their work in India. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawson have returned for their second 
term of service. Mr. Lawson pursued an engineeing 
course in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
while on furlough and has returned well fitted to under¬ 
take the building work of the Mission. 

Miss Noyes has returned and resumed her work in 
Capron Hall. 

Dr. Parker left for furlough early in the yean 

Miss Quickenden is dividing her furlough period 
between America and her home and friends in England. 

Dr. Eider reached Madura in April after a very try¬ 
ing time with a broken foot occasioned by falling in the 
gangway of the steamer as she journeyed to India. 
She rendered valuable service for a few months in the 
Women’s Hospital but withdrew from the mission before 
the close of the year. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Saunders have returned to their work 
in the American College. Mr. Saunders pursued work 
in the University of Chicago while on furlough. 

Dr. Scott who is a member of the staff of the Union 
Medical College for Women, Vellore has rendered splen¬ 
did service in the Women’s Hospital since the withdraw¬ 
al in Sept, of Dr. Eider. 

Just at the close of the year Miss Swift went on fur¬ 
lough after a term of service of ten years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan began a well earned furlough 
in February and are enjoying an unusually profitable time 
in America. 

Mrs. Wallace who went on furlough in 1917 is still 
detained in America with her children who are in school. 

Miss Wilcox went on furlough late in the year. 

Dr. Wilder reached Madura just at the end of Nov. 
to begin his first term of service in the Men’s Hospital. 
So soon as he has a hold on the vernacular he will be in 
a position to render valuable assistance in the hospital. 

Miss Wyman is also a new recruit and comes for 
work in Capron Hall. She, too, has entered the first 
grade in the study of the vernacular and will give her 
time unreservedly to its mastery for a few months. 

The staff of the Mission now numbers sixty-three 
excluding those under appointment but who have not 
reached the field. This is the largest number in the his¬ 
tory of the Mission. Inasmuch as we are constantly face 
to face with great undeveloped opportunities this number 
is most welcome. God grant that we may go forth 
imbued with a spirit of devotion to our Master and of 
service to our fellow-men. 
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II. SPECIAL EVENTS 


A. The New Provincial Councils 

At the beginning of 1921 the new scheme of govern¬ 
ment was set in motion. It represents a very decided 
movement toward responsible government. On the whole 
it has given a very large measure of satisfaction but 
because of the new tactics adopted by the extremists 
unrest is as rampant now as it was a year ago. The 
Government of India Act of 1919 provides not only for 
a larger representation of Indians in the various Councils 
but also for the handing over of certain departments of 
local government to non-official bodies and certain depart¬ 
ments of provincial government to Indian ministers. 
Naturally, the machinery of government has been slow 
in coming into action, and not a few have failed to realize 
the powers actually conferred. However, a hope is 
entertained that, given a little time, conditions will right 
themseves. It is hardly likely that the extremists will 
be permitted to go unchecked. The entire movement 
represents a wholesome development in self-interest and 
Belf-gover nm en t. 

B. The Prince 

His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales is on tour 
in India in these closing months of the year. India is 
trying her best to out-do Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand in entertaining him. He is being received most 
graciously by the great masses in India. His captivating 
manners are winning the hearts of the people. What¬ 
ever the misunderstandings and conflicts may be India is 
intensely loyal to the Crown. Unfortunately, at certain 
stages of his journey general disorder and riots have 
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prevailed but none have proven themselves deep-seated. 
A respectful hearing has been given to all groups and the 
Prince manifests a sincere desire to know and understand 
the peoples and problems of India. Some of our 
people will have the opportunity of seeing him and of 
participating in the entertainment which Madras will 
give him. The mere coming of the Prince and his iriter- 
esfcin the peopte of India will prove to be a benefaction 
to all of us. 

C. “ Pussyfoot ” Johnson 

Madura was -the last place which Mr. W. E. (Pussy¬ 
foot) Johnson visited on his Indian tour which lasted 
about two months and during which he spoke not less 
than 200 times to audiences in the larger cities through¬ 
out India. Mr. Johnson had a wonderful trip, meeting 
all kinds and conditions of people from the most radical 
extremists to the most loyal subjects of the Government. 
Everywhere, with the possible exception of certain sec¬ 
tions of the European community, he found a tremend¬ 
ous enthusiasm for prohibition. Though many, no doubt, 
have during the past year used the prohibition cause as a 
means to embarrass Government, in many cases using 
intimidation when the licenses were offered at auction 
with the view to cutting off revenue, the vast majority of 
the people want prohibition for its own sake. It is grati¬ 
fying to know that measures have been introduced in 
certain Provincial Councils looking toward local option. 
We beli'eve that Mr. Johnson’s visit to Madura will prove 
to be of profit. 

D. The Moplah Outbreak 

The designation “ Moplah ” is given to those people 
of Malabar who originally sprang from a union of Arab 
tradefs and sailors with Indian women. The present 
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outbreak is-only one, though perhaps the most serious, 
of a number of outbreaks which have'occurred in the 
Malabar area. The Moplahs represent an extreme sec¬ 
tion Of fanatical Muhammadans, and religious fanacti- 
ciBm was perhaps the largest factor in the recent out¬ 
break. The situation was, of course, aggravated by the 
Non-Cooperation and Khalifat agitations. A certain ele¬ 
ment of agrarian discontent also entered into the con¬ 
flict. A good deal of evidence has been produced show¬ 
ing that this outbreak was pretty thoroughly organized. 
This would naturally minimize the factor of religious 
fanacticism. The agitators made the most of this flam¬ 
mable material. It would appear that the outbreak has 
run its course and with no other than the expected result 
of death and destruction. The casualty lists indicate the 
loss of about 2,300 Moplahs and perhaps a slightly small¬ 
er number of others. 

Mr. Dickson writes as follows concerning the effect 
of the outbreak upon the Christian community in Mala¬ 
bar:— 

“The Moplah rebellion which began on the 20th 
of August and is still going on but with de¬ 
creasing zeal has greatly disturbed our work. 
Three of our churches and eight of our 
schools have been closed and the whole eco¬ 
nomic fabric of the District is out of joint. 
Our work, too, has suffered financially—our 
church contributions are far behind and the 
rentals from our large properties badly in 
arrears. Over 1,000 of our Christians have 
been driven from their homes, 650 of whom 
have been accommodated in three camps at 
Calicut, Feroke, and Palghat. Their homes 
have been looted and in some cases burnt, 
their gardens destroyed, and their cattle 
slaughtered. We do not yet know the full 
extent of the damage wrought, but the pro¬ 
blem of rehabilitation is certain to be a diffi- 
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cult one, especially as the hatred engendered 
between the Moplahs and all other classes of 
the community is very bitter. Compared to 
the Hindus, our Christians have suffered but 
little—only four have been killed and possib¬ 
ly a dozen wounded, whereas hundreds of 
Hindus have been killed and, so I am autho¬ 
ritatively informed, at least 1,500 converted 
to Muhammadanism.” 

A splendid response has been made by the people in 
our area, both Hindu and Christian, to the appeal for aid 
for the sufferers in Malabar. 

E. Nationalism 

Within these past few years the spirit of nationalism 
has prevaded large sections of India’s vast population. 
This is in part an aftermath of the great war. It is also 
due to the fact that India has begun to revalue her 
earlier institutions. Every one who loves India will wel¬ 
come most heartily this desire on her part to express her¬ 
self through her own peculiar genius. On the part of 
some there is a desire that India should isolate herself in 
order that she might the more easily revivify and revita¬ 
lize her decadent institutions. Others hold that she must 
work out her salvation while advancing shoulder to shoul¬ 
der with other nations. The Non-Cooperation movement, 
which has for its object the nullification of the establish¬ 
ed Government, represents a radicalism which will even¬ 
tually burn itself out. Sober thought seems to point to 
the establishment of responsible government as the logi¬ 
cal course. The new Government which was brought 
into operation at the beginning of 1921, when rightly 
understood and rightly operated should lead India past 
many a pitfall. A patient trial of the principles of 
self-governmeut already instituted will be the best evi¬ 
dence of India’s capacity for full self-government, 
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III. CENTENARY 

The year 1921 closes the 87th year of our work in 
this area. Early in the year a permanent committee 
was constituted to develop the various features of Ihe 
celebration of the Centenary in 1934. The following 
statement of the objective has been accepted :—“ That 
the object of all Centenary plans shall be to build up in 
the Madura country a church that shall be able in 1934 
worthily to celebrate one hundred years of missionary 
activity.” During 1921 we tried to have the church 
examine itself to see what it lacked in Christian gifts and 
graces. With this was coupled an exhortation to recon¬ 
secration. For 1922 we will place before the church the 
threefold aim of Sabbath Observance, Attendance at 
Services and at the Family Altar. Following last year’s 
practice conventions will be held in village and pastorate 
centers and it is hoped that thus the whole church may 
be quickened and stirred to new life and activity. Already 
action has been taken looking forward to the church be¬ 
coming self-supporting and a policy for the gradual reduc¬ 
tion of appropriations has been accepted. Because of 
the fairly long period intervening special attention is being 
given to the instruction of the school children of today 
in the significance of the Centenary. This event will be 
one of no little importance for the church in our area. 
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IV WORK IN KALLAR NAD 

The outstanding feature of our work in the Madura 
area during the past year has been that among the Kal- 
lars. This caste whose traditional profession is that of 
stealing has shown a marked tendency to ptlt away their 
old habits and to adopt education and such other stand¬ 
ards of life as prevail generally in the community. This 
dispoeitibn is perhaps not voluntary for the burden of 
the nightly roll call has weighed heavily upon them. In 
the, course of the.past few years the Criminal Tribes Act 
has been applied rigorously to these Kallars, and the thumb 
print accompanied by the roll call has virtually broken 
up the thieving gangs. 

The Government has adopted a method of ushering 
the Kallars into the ways of normal civilization which is 
pregnant with possibilities. The ordinary Panchayat 
system has been adapted to their peculiar situation and 
the following pledges have been exacted from the five or 
seven villagers who have been chosen to stand sponsor 
for their village 

(1) To keep the village clean. 

(2) To send their children to school. 

(3) To hand over those guilty of crime. 

(4) To prevent their fellow-villagers from going out 

on thieving expeditions. 

To those who have looked upon stealing as a caste 
right and have lauded and protected the bolder few who 
did the stealing these pledges represent a notable con¬ 
cession. 

Our opportunity for service has come through the 
appointment of certain ones from our Mission and from 
the church as managers of the schools which have been 




The Moses ” of the Piramalai Kallars, 



Leaders in the Christian Women’s Association. 
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established in these villages. The village has in every 
case constructed the building at its own expense and the 
village and the Government are sharing the salary of the 
teacher. It has been necessary to draft ali available teach¬ 
ers although many are indifferently qualified for this 
work. If teachers who have put on those Christian 
graces which Paul enumerates in the 3rd chapter of Co- 
lossians and at the same time possess the teaching instinct, 
found a field for labor in these schools they would be a 
veritable leaven that would soon leaven the whole lump. 
Already 3,500 pupils are studying in these schools. In 
addition, 150 are studying in our boarding schools and 
are rapidly learning to live like Christians. Fifteen more 
are in training to become teachers to their own caste 
people. Verily the day of opportunity in the Kallar Nad 
(country) is here. 

The Western or Piramalai branch of the Kallar 
caste, 80,000 of whom are concentrated in the Tiruman- 
galam region, have shown themselves distinctly inclined 
to favor these reform measures on their behalf. To those 
who are disposed to discount this somewhat radical 
change of habits Mr. Lorbeer replies:— 

“For seventy-five years teachers, pastors, and 
missionaries have been preaching truth and 
honesty in the Kallar country. The school 
youth of the earlier years are the leaders 
of today. On this foundation only has the 
present advance been possible.” 

Both the government officer who is responsible for 
carrying out these reforms and Mr. Lorbeer, who is a 
Commissioner of Boy Scouts in this District recognizing 
the wilder and freer propensities of this group have divert¬ 
ed them into athletic and Boy ‘Scout activities. Recently 
29 men from this community were gathered into a scout 
camp and trained as assistant Scout Masters. 
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The writer of this Report recently made a brief tour 
in the Kallar Nad and was deeply impressed by the open 
and receptive attitude of the people. Comparatively few 
in our Christian community have come from the Kallar 
caste but by virtue of their hardy and independent spirit 
they would make a contribution of no mean proportion 
to the church. Generally speaking they are not only not 
averse to Christianity but rather welcome it and the con¬ 
stantly refer to their children in the boarding schools as 
Christians. 

Mr. Dudley who is assuming large responsibility for 
the work in the Kallar country for the year 1922 writes 
as follows:— 

£< On Christmas day our pastor baptized a dozen 
people. I was with him on New Year’S Day 
when he baptized three men, one woman, 
and a child in one village and four women in 
another. A year or two ago the husbands of 
these women came to us and only yesterday 
the wives came. In the last mentioned vil¬ 
lage eight children were also baptized, making 
for that day a total of seventeen, all from 
the Kallar caste. It was a good beginning for 
the New Year.” 

Mr. Lorbeer, whose regular work is in connection 
with the Training School at Pasumalai, assumed a speci¬ 
al responsibility for the work in the Kallar Nad and has 
spent almost every week end since July last visiting dif¬ 
ferent sections of this region. He writes without fear of 
equivocation:— 

“ ‘ The Kallar country for Christ by 1925 3 is our 
slogan. Pray for it. The present move¬ 
ment among the Kallars is away from crime 
and toward education. Twenty-five bap¬ 
tisms and hundreds of inquirers show that 



the movement is also toward Christianity, 
though not in mass as yet. Our faith and 
hope lead us to believe that the Kallars will 
enlist under the banner of the cross in lar¬ 
ger and larger numbers till Christian 
thought and conduct will permeate the 
whole of the Kallar area.” 
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V THE CHURCH 

Missionaries 

Dn. and Mbs. Banninga, Pasumalai; Me. and Mrs. 
Cooper, furlough; Mr. and Mrs, Dudley, Tirumanga- 
laip ; Mr. and Mrs. Elwood, Dindigul; Mr. and Mrs. 
Holton, Palni; Dr. and Mrs. Jeffery, furlough; Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawson, Pasumalai; Mr and Mrs. Lorbeer, 
Pasumalai; Mr. and Mrs. Martin, Dindigul; Mr. and 
Mrs. Mathews, Batlagundu; Dr. and Mrs, Tracy, 
Kodaikanal; and Mr. and Mrs. White, Aruppukottai. 

The Christians of the American Madura Mission 
are members of an independent Indian church, the South 
India United Church. This church comprises all the 
Christians that have been gathered in by the American 
Missions in Madura and Jaffna, the London Missionary 
Society’s Missions in South India, the Mission of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, the Church of 
Scotland Mission, the Mission of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, and in part the former Basel Mission. 

Those in the Madura area are organized into the 
Madura Church Council. This Council not only has 
charge of the ecclesiastical work usual to a Church Coun¬ 
cil but it also administers the elementary schools and 
evangelistic work formerly carried on by the Mission. 
The Council is divided for efficiency in administration 
into five Local Councils, and each Local Council into a 
number of Pastorates. There are 32 Pastorates over 
which there are 27 ordained ministers. 

The Decennial Report of the Madura Church Coun¬ 
cil records a splendid development in almost every feature 



of church work. All the larger questions which bear 
upon the church's activities are discussed in the fullest 
and freest possible manner and the decisions arrived at 
represent the opinion of the large proportion of the Chris¬ 
tian community. It is splendid to note the development 
of the idea of unpaid voluntary evangelistic service. It 
is perhaps not far from the truth to say that India has 
been nurtured through all these centuries by the unpaid, 
or at least by the non-salaried, religious workers, and per¬ 
haps this ideal will be revitalized in the new indigenous 
Indian church. Especially in the region of Aruppukottai 
this voluntary service has taken root. Mr. White writes 
as follows:— 

“ Increased salaries have led many pastorates to 
cut down the amount appropriated in the 
yearly budget for itineracy work to almost 
nil. Of late we have rejoiced to see how the 
local congregation and its catechists them¬ 
selves, without guidance from either mission¬ 
ary or pastor, undertake the work of preach¬ 
ing the Gospel to their neighbors in the sur¬ 
rounding villages. Many of our people are 
very poor. Practically all are farmers and 
work in the fields Bix days a week, neverthe¬ 
less, in many of the villages the Christians 
have spent regularly many days this past 
year, chiefly on Sundays, in this work. One 
village has a regular band of boy-singers and 
men musicians, and one man in hiB uncul¬ 
tured way preaches regularly. When the 
day comes that not one but several such 
men, of native talent and with all the Chris¬ 
tian training that our higher schools can give 
them, address their neighbors with words of 
power, there can be no more effective method 
of the direct preaching of the Gospel. There 
is also a good fund of musical talent among 
our village Christians and much of it is used 
very effectively in these ways fi*m time to 
time.” 
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In certain other area* the Christians have not as yet 
caught the vision of sacrificial service and the joy of wit¬ 
nessing, and as a result they are yet on a low plane spirit¬ 
ually. Dr. Banninga writes in the Decennial Report of 
the Madura Church Council as follows:— 

“ It is to be hoped that there will soon be a 
marked improvement in the sipiritual and 
evangelistic work, for these seem to have 
suffered somewhat through the emphasis 
which has naturally been placed on the 
administrative work since the Madura Church 
Council was created. Now that a decade of 
this administrative work has been completed 
we may confidently look forward to an im¬ 
provement in that which is of paramount 
importance.” 

In the same vein Mr. Mathews writes :— 

ct There is a growing conviction among the pastors 
and other Christians, that more stress should 
be laid upon direct preaching among Hindus. 
For some years past the emphasis has been 
upon the development of organization and 
improvement of means and instruments. 
Many of our Indian co-workers now believe 
that the time has come when we may 
turn our attention whole-heartedly to the 
elemental task of preaching the gospel to 
non-Christians, a work which offers the great¬ 
est promise of returns. The Hindus them¬ 
selves have asked our people why so little 
village preaching iB now done as compared 
with ten or twenty years ago. It is a query 
which we ought to meet by resuming a ful¬ 
ler devotion to that lorm of evangelism.’* 

Rev. Santiago calls attention to a certain village con¬ 
gregation which is a beacon light in its community. 

“At Visuvasapuram, Bodinaickanur pastorate, 
there is a congregation containing 22 families 
in which there are several prayer circles both 
among the men and the women. This is one 
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of the most energetic congregations of which 
I have any knowledge. It is noted for its 
giving,-—giving offerings and giving the love 
of Christ. By working regularly and syste¬ 
matically these people have won several souls 
for Christ. They have planned to win the 
whole village for Christ within the next two 
or three years. This village contains about 
200 non-Christian families and each Christi¬ 
an family has assumed a definite responsibi¬ 
lity for a group of its neighbor families. 
These Christians have come from the Mara- 
var community. The enthusiasm and zeal 
which they show in winning souls is match¬ 
ed by their generous gift of Rs. 400 at the 
harvest festival this past year/’ 

The church is never static. Life begets life. Not 
a single year passes in which one does not have the privi¬ 
lege of observing, not in a few only but in many of the 
400 congregations in our area, the working of the Spirit. 

Mr. Martin writes from Dindigul 

“ In the farthest western extremity of the North 
Local Council a group of 15 families were 
baptized into the church one night by lantern 
light. These people had been influenced to 
turn Christward by their caste brethren with¬ 
in the bounds of an adjoining mission, yet 
the rules of comity were strictly adhered 
to and they were sent to us. We are looking 
for the movement among that caste to gain 
more and more headway on our side of the 
boundary. 

The Koravars are a small caste of thieves— 
sneak thieves—not daring robbers like the 
Kallars. One family has been Christian for 
fifteen years and three of its sons are now 
preparing to he Christian teachers. A lad 
from another family has persuaded his own 
family and that of his uncle to walk the 
Christian way. And now, four more families 
in another village are hearing the Christian 
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teaching with willing ears.hoping that they 
may be accounted worthy to be baptized 
next year. So Christ still speaks His word 
of hope and cheer to the thieves.” 

The Decennial Report of the Madura Church Coun¬ 
cil notes also a splendid advance in giving. The propor¬ 
tion of funds arising from Indian sources available for 
the work under the Church Council has shown a steady 
rise. The income of the church* exclusive of the schools, 
miscellaneous, and foreign sources, has also had a large 
increase. At the same time the expenditure of the church 
has increased more rapidly than the income. The tendency 
has been to utilize a larger and larger percentage of the 
contributions from the congregations upon the expendi¬ 
ture of the churches. The splendid margin of the earlier 
years has been very largely absorbed during these later 
years owing to the increase in salaries. It should be 
noted that the shrinking rupee has perhaps made this 
inevitable. Another element calling for a larger expendi¬ 
ture has been an increase in the number of pastors. 

While it is not possible to draw a clear line of distinc¬ 
tion between the pastoral as over against the evangelistic 
and the educational work it is perhaps fair to observe 
that while formerly the church met its own budget and 
had a margin to spend on catechists and Bible-women, 
who minister largely to the scattered congregations, now 
it absorbs the contributions of these congregations but 
draws upon other funds for the support of the village 
work. The inevitable consequence has been some cur¬ 
tailment of the work. This curtailment would have 
been positively disastrous had not the income from school 
fees and government grants materially risen and the ma¬ 
jority of the village workers been assigned to school work, 
thus finding their salaries largely in teaching. 
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This has its darker aspect when we recall that as yet 
only 1 village out of every 13 in our area has even a single 
Christian in it. The itineracies of the earlier period 
which represented work purely among the Hindus have 
been largely discontinued. Perhaps the time is at hand 
when more planting and less watering should be done. 

As this paragraph has been, assuming form the writer 
had perused a memorandum recently drawn up by the 
Christo Samaj which contains the two following senten¬ 
ces :—" The machinery set up by foreign missions in the 
shape of a professional ministry with all its concomit¬ 
ants is too expensive for his (the Indian Christian’s) slen¬ 
der means.” . “ Our conviction is that foreign money 

is neither necessary nor desirable in India for definitely 
religious work.” I shall not attempt to comment on the 
above sentences for it is possible that they are not gen¬ 
erally accepted but it may be in order to note here that 
both the Amercan Madura Mission and the Madura 
Church Council have adopted the policy of a gradual re¬ 
duction of the foreign appropriations given to the church 
beginning with our centenary year 1934. 

Mr. White writes from Aruppukottai:— 

“ What are the present resources and achieve¬ 
ments of these churches? Are they in dan¬ 
ger of falling into the moribund condition 
of the Apostolic Seven Churches of the Apo¬ 
calypse, or do they give promise of greater 
spiritual harvests in the next ten or fifteen 
years ? 

<l Numerically we cannot be said to be advancing 
very rapidly. In fact so far as outward 
growth is concerned, one can see very little 
progress. A loss of 25 communicant mem¬ 
bers from a total of 2,379 in 1920 and a gain 
of 298 in the number of adherents over a 
total of 7,503 last year may possibly mean 
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that the process of pruning the branch that 
it may bear more fruit, is not necessary for 
the present/* 

“It is .sad to note that in nearly every pastorate 
increase in salaries has brought about a con¬ 
tinual cutting down of the work, such as the 
closing of schools and the discharging of 
teachers,—51 village schools this year as 
compared with 66 in 1920. In one pastorate 
a few years ago there were 20 workers, while 
today there are only 7, of whom nearly every 
one besides being a full time teacher in the 
local school and catechist for the local cong¬ 
regation, is obliged to look after several other 
large congregations at considerable distances 
from his home. Other villages, which have 
had no catechists or Mission teachers at 
all, receive little or no care and are drifting 
away from the church. The pastor, with his 
increased responsibilities and duties aB com¬ 
mittee man under the Western-made ecclesi¬ 
astical organization of the Madura Church, 
finds less and less time to do this important 
shepherding of his scattering flocks.’* 

The churches have carried a fairly heavy budget this 
past year for the Home Missionary Society which works 
in a portion of the Madura field. The support of this 
Society re-acts most favorably upon the churches. Owing 
to a radical revision of the statistics last year the Chris¬ 
tian community appears to be smaller than it was eight 
years ago. We are not justified, I am sure, in regarding 
any particular field as sterile for wherever man made in 
the image of God is to be found in that place there is a 
field to be sown with His message and an opportunity for 
the witnessing of His children. We know that our Lord 
is adequate for every need, but perhaps the type of wit¬ 
nessing which bears fruit in one field is inadequate for 
another. We pray for that power which will equip us tQ 
lead every one to Him. 
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New life has come to several congregations who have 
during the year undertaken to build their own new 
church buildings from their own contributions. Their 
endeavor in every case represents real sacrificial giving. 
The independence which grows out of such an under¬ 
taking cannot but re-act in a most wholesome manner 
upon those respective communities. 

A. Christian Endeavor. 

The work of the Christian Endeavor Societies in our 
area has always been emphasized hence we have endea- 
vorers of all ages. The Societies in India prove them¬ 
selves to be that same strong arm of the church that they 
have been in Western lands. 

Mr. Nolting writes :— 

“ At the present time our Christian Endeavor Soci¬ 
eties are the training school for Christian cha¬ 
racter and Christian activity. They are the 
Junior Department of the Church in action 
energising, enlightening, leavening under the 
direction of the spirit of Christ. The Christian 
Endeavor work in the district is, therefore, a 
most vital factor in evangelizing our commu¬ 
nity. 

“ On the part of the members of the societies, in 
order to stimulate more interest in their work, 
local rallies have been held. Such rallies give 
fco the members a sense of unity and are mak¬ 
ing them realize that they are part of the great 
army of young workers to bring all the young 
people of our district to a living reality of 
Christ and Christian Endeavor.” 

The loyalty of these young people to their little 
groups bespeaks a spirit of earnestness which to observe 
is a real joy. 
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B. Bates Evangelistic Work. 

In 1916 the Mission received a handsome donation for 
forward evangelistic work in our area. It was contem¬ 
plated, that this gift would provide for 25 new work¬ 
ers in 25 new villages. Owing to fluctuations in exchange 
and to a rise in salaries it has not always been possible 
to carry out this arrangement. The work has been 
administered largely through the regular agencies of the 
church and it is hoped that it may ultimately become 
organically, what it now is practically, an important 
part of the forward work of the church. It is the opinion 
of those near at hand that this work has fully justified 
itself. Mr. White writes as follows:— 

“ The field in which during the past year we have 
reaped our greatest harvest is in a hitherto 
unfruitful part toward the East of the Madura 
area. Since April 135 persons from outcaste 
communities there have come to Christianity, 
largely through the work of the Bates evange¬ 
list who was placed there only nine months 
ago. On the 19th of December I had the pri¬ 
vilege of visiting the village center and of bap¬ 
tizing more than 50 men, women, and chil¬ 
dren. Having no church building of any kind, 
these poor people had built a temporary shed¬ 
like structure of bamboo and thatch and sat 
waiting for me to come and baptize them. 
Many had been prepared months earlier. Con¬ 
version among these people does not mean total 
spiritual regeneration in the Western sense, 
but a forsaking of their idols and a trustful 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as the one to whom 
they will hereafter cling for every need. As I 
asked them a few simple questions, to learn 
the content of their new faith, I was struck 
with the already evident working of the Spirit 
in the clean bright faces before me, and could 
not doubt but that they were ready for baptism 
into their new faith. We want to place 
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another evangelist here next year, since more 
than 100 others in surrounding villages are 
pressing us for admission into the Christian 
fold, several families among whom are from 
higher castes.” 

The new hopes which have been born in this new 
community are indicative of the fruits of the Spirit. 

C. Elementary Education. 

1. District Educational Council. 

These Councils have been created under the new 
Government in order to stimulate a greater interest in 
education in the local area, and so far as possible to 
adapt the elementary schools to peculiar local conditions. 
If these two undertakings can be achieved, a great boon 
will„ indeed be conferred upon our schools. Hereafter 
each local body must levy an educational cess which will 
be supplemented by an equal amount from provincial 
funds. Thus elementary education will be weaned away 
from the provincial funds and each local area be put 
under the ncessity of providing its own schools. 

2. Village Schools. 

The simple little village school with its associations 
represents to many' of India’s children the one bright 
spot in their career. All too soon the great majority of 
them are drawn away that they may bear their part in 
India’s toil. When we turn to the story of our work for 
the past decade in these schools, the results are altogether 
too meagre to call forth a note of triumph. So far as an 
increase is concerned, whether in the number of schools 
or inthe number of pupils we are compelled to record a 
lagging behind all other agencies maintaining schools. 
Nevertheless we are encouraged to move forward. Per- 
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haps Mr. Martin's paragraph, written from Dindigul, is 
a fair estimate of the situation:— 

“ Our 41 elementary schools have maintained their 
usual standard—all too low. We have repaired 
several buildings in order to save them from 
falling down. But so many of them are with¬ 
out the simplest sort of equipment, which calls 
down the vigorous censure of the Government 
inspectors. Yet we receive our * grant-in-aid 9 
for we are the only agency able and willing to 
provide a rudimentary education in most of the 
places in which these schools are located. In 
Dindigul, Palni, and a few other towns, the 
local government boards may soon be able to 
offer the needed elementary education at pub¬ 
lic expense. But for a generation to come we 
shall be the sole hope for a school in hundreds 
of villages and hamlets.” 

It may perhaps be difficult to justify our present 
schools from an educational standpoint, but if the em¬ 
phasis which we have always placed on relgious and 
moral instruction has been a factor in bringing Govern¬ 
ment to incorporate that item in their program of pro¬ 
posed reforms, there is every occasion to sound the note 
of triumph. The vote of 64 to 13 in the recent session of 
the Madras Legislative Council against invoking the 
conscience clause is perhaps an index to the attitude of 
the new Government. If readjustments were called for, 
a suggestion made by the Commission of Inquiry into 
Village Education in India may be of profit:— 

u One of the greatest opportunities open to Mis¬ 
sions in India at this time is the working out 
in practice of the conception of the school as 
a community center. We believe that no other 
than a Christian agency will have the motive 
and dynamic to realize a community school 
reaching out in those helpful, uplifting ways 
most suited to the.particular neighbourhood. 
Such a school—Christian, educationally sound 
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in administration, supervision, and teaching, 
and intelligently grasping the temporary obli¬ 
gation of social leadership—is one of India’s 
most urgent needs. Missions will find them¬ 
selves most Christian in endeavoring to help 
India at this point so vital for her highest self- 
realization.” 

3. Hindu Girls’ Schools. 

While it is barely possible that other agencies will 
gradually supplant the Mission in caring for village edu¬ 
cation, it is hardly likely that any special attention will 
be given to purely girls’ schools. Aside from our Hindu 
Girls’ Schools only 1 out of every 36 pupils in our own 
schools iB a Hindu girl, and this is perhaps a better show¬ 
ing than could be made by schools under other than Mis¬ 
sion management. Among the 35 or more new Bchools 
in the Kallar country which the writer of this report had 
occasion to observe a few weeks ago, he remembers see¬ 
ing only 4 or 5 girls, and in every case but one they were 
the daughters of the teacher. Our Hindu Girls’ Schools 
accommodate almost 1,700 Hindu girls with a few addi¬ 
tional Christian girls. Miss Smith writes.— 

“ The influence of these schools can be seen in any 
home in the village from which a single child 
has gone even for a short time.” 

The Kindergarten Training students from Capron 
Hall visit the Hindu Girls’ Schools in Madura twice a 
week for observation and practice teaching, and once a 
month go to some one of the schools in the afternoon for 
a happy recreation hour of games and story telling. Miss 
Chandler writes concerning one of the Madura schools « 

41 The staff at West Gate are doing quite a little 
along the line of Indian music and it is inter¬ 
esting to see how much the children enjoy it. 
Kummi (clapping hands) and Kolattum (ryth- 
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mic beating of sticks) arc more popular now 
since there are some new tunes for accompa¬ 
niments/’ 

The school at Manamadura continues its full strength 
although another school has recently been opened by a 
local body. Miss Smith writes from Aruppukottai:— 

“ Hindu Girls’ Schools’ work and Bible-women’s 
work play into each other. The Bible-women 
are very often the agency through whom the 
children are led to school, and then if for some 
reason or other a child leaves school early, she 
comes back to the Bible-woman in the home.” 

These little Hindu girls led by their Ghristian teach¬ 
ers, participate in all the Christian activities, even to 
making their money gifts for the various benevolent 
causes. 


4. Boarding- Schools. 

The writer of this report is willing to step aside and 
let another suggest t the theme for the following para¬ 
graphs :— 

“ We count caring for the little boys and girls in 
our Boarding School one of the most reward¬ 
ing pieces of Mission work and are happy to 
have a part in it.” 

A sentiment akin to that embodied in the above 
quotation found a place in the minutes of the Mission 
about 84 years ago:— 

“ The hope of ultimate success in Mission labors 
rests very much upon the extent and prosperity 
in Boarding School establishments.” 

Since this early date there has been no perceptible 
waning of interest in this form of Mission work. The 
value of the Boarding School as a place for character 
building is so apparent that the police department of Gov- 
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ernment has adopted a policy of getting just as large a 
number as possible of the children of the criminal castes 
into our Boarding Schools. At Aruppukottai a hostel to 
accommodate 50 boys of the Koravar caste has been 
erected at Government expense in conjunction with our 
Boarding School. The Government is paying in addition 
the scholarships of these boys. As soon as another hos¬ 
tel for girls can be erected the Government is ready to 
pay the scholarship, of 50 girls from thiB same caste. 
At Batlagundu, Pasumalai, and Tirumangalam Govern¬ 
ment is paying the scholarships of a number of Kallar 
caste boys and girls. 

Pastor Santiago writes:— 

“ A consecrated teacher can accomplish marvelous 
things in and through his school.” 

Given this type of a Christian teacher, and add the 
mothering which it is the privilege of a number of our 
missionary ladies to give and the product is a boy or girl 
who is not only a joy to his parents but a blessing to the 
community. 

The new plans which were formulated four years 
ago for the enlargement of our Boarding School plants 
and the entire rehabilitation of our schools are maturing 
all too slowly. A beginning looking toward the provision 
of either recitation halls or dormitories can soon be made 
at Aruppukottai, Dindigul, and Batlagundu. Our Board¬ 
ing School project represents an investment which would 
begin to pay large returns almost as soon as the first dol¬ 
lar was paid out. 

Mrs. Martin writes from Dindigul: — 

“ The Boarding School at Dindigul has had a large 
attendance this year because the price of rice 
was somewhat lower than last year. $12.00 
would have paid for a child’s food and books 



for the year. Even then only one third of 
this was collected from them. 30 or more 
orphans and extra poor children paid nothing 
at all. There are many more waiting to come 
on just that basis, and when one sees these 
Christian children so dirty and naked and hope¬ 
less of a better life in their village homes, 
he can understand the expectancy and anxiety 
on the faces of their parents as they bring 
their children for our acceptance or refusal 
when school opens.” 

Mrs. White writes from Aruppukottai:— 

“ The government official who came last August 
to inspect the school again commended it for 
its good condition and work. Id spite of many 
pressing needs in buildings and scholarship 
aids, and of the many imperfections in our 
work, we are on the whole proud of our faith¬ 
ful, conscientious teachers and growing * young 
ideas/ and are humbled by the privilege which 
is ours of guiding these young lives during 
their formative years.” 

Mrs. Mathews writes from Batlagundu:— 

“ The changes wrought in the lives of the boys and 
girls during their training in the Boarding 
School fully repay one for any time or money 
spent on their behalf.” 

Rev. Thomas writes from Manamadura 

“ Much attention has been paid to the religious 
life of the pupils and there are now 15 under 
instruction for admission to communion.” 

Mrs. Dudley writes from Tirumangalam:— 

“The 10 little Kallar girls we are particularly 
proud of. It is said that the Kallar women are 
the chief factors of instigating the men to. steal 
and to commit other criminal acts. There is 
not one Kallar woman in 1,000 in this region 
who knows how to read and write. Hence our 
pride in our 10 girls. The only thing that pre¬ 
vents our taking many more of those who apply 
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for admission is the lack of $12.00 a year each 
to take care of them, while it is our principle 
to make them pay as much as they are able, 
that is in most cases only a fraction of the 
cost.” 

The Boarding School is unique in that it affords the 
largest possible opportunity for surrounding the children 
in their developing stage with those wholesome influen¬ 
ces which become imprinted upon their characters. These 
added paragraphs reveal something of the reaction upon 
earnest boys. 

“ One of the boys who recently left our school and 
failed in the high school went into business and 
is now earning a good salary in a government 
office. Only a few weeks ago he sent a liberal 
contribution, a part of which was to be used 
for the Boarding School and the remainder for 
work in one of the newly organized schools for 
Kallars.” 

“ There is a small Kallar boy of nine or ten years, 
an orphan, so poor that every stich of clothing he 
has to his name is one veshti (loin cloth). For 
several months, outside of school hours, he has 
been bringing water and helping our language 
teacher in various personal way s for a trifling sum 
a month. When vacation time came the teacher 
was sick. This little nine-year-old boy brought 
him the money he had received for the work of 
the last three or four weeks saying, ‘You are sick, 
sir, take this and buy something to eat.’ When 
the language teacher refused it, saying that he 
received a salary and had plenty, the little fel¬ 
low was not content. But the teacher was firm. 
Soon the little chap came bringing a cupful of 
dried peas and a few pieces of candy, the first 
Christmas present he had ever received, and 
insisted that the teacher take this at any rate. 
Though this, too, was refused, he would not be 
satisfied until one piece of the candy was taken.” 



This section closes with the quotation which appear¬ 
ed at its beginning:— 

“ We count caring for the little boys and girls in 
our Boarding School one of most rewarding 
pieces of Mission work and are happy to have 
a part in it/' 

5. Boy Scotjts. 

The Boy Scout movement has had marked develop¬ 
ment in the schools of South India within the past year 
or two. It is perhaps true to say that for the languid 
Indian boy the activities of the Scout are of untold value. 
For the high caste, low caste, and outcaste boys to mingle 
freely, and for every boy to work with his hands, while 
contrary to Indian tradition, tends to establish a most 
wholesome democracy. In an earlier paragraph some¬ 
thing has been written of the utilization of these activi¬ 
ties to replace the thieving expeditions of the Kallars. 
On a recent excursion through the villages, the writer 
had no need to inquire if a particular village had a Scout 
troop, for the Scouts invariably came forward with an 
unusual amount of courage and saluted true to form. It 
was a real joy to sit down one evening for our evening 
meal with a group of young Kallar men in a village far 
removed from the large centers who were in trai nin g to 
become ^assistant Scout Masters. The significance of the 
movement cannot well be over emphasized. 

D. General Assembly. 

The Madura Church Council is one of nine that go 
the make up the South India United Church. The field 
of this Church reaches from Jaffna to Bellary and from 
Cape Comorin to Madras. There are now 210,270 per¬ 
sons connected with the South India United Church, of 
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whom 38,160 are communicants. The General Assembly 
is the highest body in the Church and meets once every 
two years. It is composed of representatives elected by 
the Church Councils in the ratio of one minister and one 
layman for every three organized churches. 

The 8th General Assembly met at Nagercoil on the 
11th of Sept, and sat for five days. There were 49 min- 
isters and 53 laymen on the roll of the Assembly. Out 
of the 102 delegates 26 were missionaries of whom five 
were women, and the rest were Indians. 

The principal subject brought before the Assembly 
was the question of union with the Church of England 
in South India. A Joint Committee had been at work 
for two years and had done what it could to frame reso¬ 
lutions on which union might be built up. Three meet¬ 
ings of this committee had been held and their findings 
had been published. There has been universal surprise 
that the two bodies were able to get so close together. 
The recommendations of the joint committee provide 
that the union shall be formed on the basis of a constitu¬ 
tional Episcopacy in which the government is virtually 
vested in the Councils and in the Assembly, while the 
Bishops have limited powers with regard to ordina¬ 
tions, discipline, and faith. All the details have not yet 
been worked out, but after discussing the report in all its 
bearings for nearly two days, the Assembly voted to con¬ 
tinue negotiations and at the same time to refer the 
report to the Councils and Churches for their opinions. 

E. Madras Representative Council of Missions. 

While the Mission work in India is, on the one hand, 
divided into Churches and their Councils, on the other it 
is divided into representative bodies that unite the various 
Missions and Churches into strong effective organizations 
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that can speak to Government and the Some Churches 
with unity and therefore with power. The Madras Re¬ 
presentative Council has carried on its work with vigour 
and efficiency for a number years. Gradually group 
thinking and action has come to take the place of the 
isolation of the earlier years. All questions relating to 
'Mission work and principles come before this Council 
for discussion and action, and though the Council as Stltfh 
has no authority over the various Missions, it does repre¬ 
rent their united judgment, and only a small minority 'of 
the Missions working in South India refuse to be bound 
by its decisions. 

Dr. Banninga writes:— 

“The meeting of the Madras Representative 
Council held on the 1st and 2nd of December 
1921 was of special importance in that J. H. 
Oldham, Esq., Secretary of the International 
Council of Missions, was present to consider 
with the representatives some of the outstand¬ 
ing problems of the day. These included Edu¬ 
cation, Relations of Missions to Governments, 
and the Relation of Missions and Indian 
Churches. The part Government is beginning 
to take in education, which was formerly large¬ 
ly in the hands of Missions, the new National 
spirit that is at work in the Indian Church, 
and the necessity for the reorganization of the 
work to meet these changes were brought 
clearly to light. No one could be present at 
these discussions without feeling that we were 
definitely entering upon a new phase of mis¬ 
sionary activity which would require careful 
study and sympathetic appreciation as well as 
new methods and additional forces.” 

P. National Missionary Council. 

* Above the Madras Representative Council and the 
eight other Provincial Councils embracing the whole of 
India, Burmah, and Ceylon, stands the National Mission- 



ary Council. The Council considers recommendations 
which come up to it from the Provincial Councils, which, 
when acted upon, will be passed on with its recommend¬ 
ations to the International Missionary Council with head¬ 
quarters in London, in vrhich all the world Missionary 
organizations are represented. This chain of organiza¬ 
tions that connects the work of the field so directly w T ith 
the Home Churches through the Mission, the Provincial 
Council, the National Council, the International Council, 
and its constituent bodies of Home Boards, ought to 
mean much for the advance of the Kingdom. 
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VI. WORK AMONG WOMEN 


Missionaries 

Miss Swift, Madura; Miss Root, Madura; Miss 
Quickendon, furlough; and Miss Smith, Aruppukottai. 

A wholesome factor in the development of the Indian 
Christian community is evidenced by the participation 
of women in the various functions of the Church. This 
is all the more remarkable when one bears in mind the 
traditional reticence of the Indian women. 

A. Christian Women's Association. 

This organization has been an important factor in 
making easier than it might otherwise have been the 
participation of Indian women in Christian activities. 
While its center is in Madura, its field of labour is the 
entire Mission area. We anticipate that the Christian 
Women’s Association jvill prove to be that same useful ally 
of the Church that Women’s Societies have been in the 
Churches of America. When one knows the problems 
which accompany illiteracy, he can appreciate the signi¬ 
ficance of the following resolutions which suggest a splen¬ 
did program of work for the Christian Women’s Associ¬ 
ation for the future:— 

(1) Illiteracy should be wiped out of the Church¬ 

es and every Christian woman should be 
able to read the Bible within the Centenary 
year. 

(2) The literate women should voluntarily teach 

the illiterate women so that they may be 
able to read the Bible. 

(3) For this purpose some workers Bhould be 

appointed in each Local Council and some 
funds raised to carry this out. 
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(4) Circles for Bible study and prayer should be 
organized among women, and all these cir¬ 
cles should be united under a single organi¬ 
zation for the sake of mutual help and 
encouragement. 

A larger social program is suggested by Miss Chand¬ 
ler who writes as follows:— 

“ A building in which to centralize all the women’s 
activities is needed, and a hostel for Christian 
women in various occupations both in Mission 
and Government employ is coming to be a very 
urgent necessity. The Association feels that 
these two needs could easily be met in one 
place and that such a center would be a great 
power for good in the town. 

“ A happy event at the close of the year was a 
social given by the Christian women for Hindu 
friends, and held on the roof of the famous old 
palace in Madura. It was an attempt to get 
better acquainted by playing together and we 
hope will lead to more gatherings of the same" 
type.” 

Last year when plague appeared in Madura a signi¬ 
ficant service was rendered by the Association in explain¬ 
ing the importance of inoculation. The entire movement 
is full of encouragement. 

B. Lucy Perry Noble Institute for Women. 

This institution has through the course of many 
years made a very large contribution to the self-develop¬ 
ment of the Indian women and to giving them a suitable 
training both for usefulness in their own communities 
and for the direct teaching of the Bible. During the past 
year the new plant has been fully utilized. The Indus¬ 
trial Department has grown apace. 

Mrs. Guise writes:— 

“ In the Industrial Department weaving has been 



introduced. Three looms are. now in operation, 
and three more are in process of construction. 
It is hoped that this may prove to be an 
important asset to the work.” 

The above statement serves, perhaps, as an index to 
the readiness with which the Industrial Department has 
adapted itself to the Nationalist program in India which 
demands the use of the khaddar (home spun) cloth. 

The women of the Bible Training Department have 
made evangelistic tours which have served not only to 
instill courage within them, but also to acquaint them 
with the home life of communities outside of the one in 
which they were reared. 

The women in attendance at the Institute have 
organized themselves into groupB resembling families 
with the stronger ones serving as mothers. This not 
only facilitates in the matter of attending to routine 
duties and in discipline, but - also creates a bond among 
those who might not otherwise be drawn together. Every 
Indian woman looks forward to a home and to the bear¬ 
ing of children and the Institute has not been remiss in 
giving an elemental training in these matters. A course 
in home nursing has been added to the curriculum. 

The religious activities of the Institute have been 
much more highly organized during this year under the 
guidance of a graduate of the Seminary at Pasumalai. 

Miss Mac Neill and Miss Chamberlain have been 
associated in the work during the latter part of the year 
and have rendered valuable assistance. 

C. Bible Women’s Work. 

While literacy is relatively high in $he Christian com¬ 
munity, and while the percentage of literacy for Chris¬ 
tian women is more than half that for men, yet the task 
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of preparing the women for tlieir full share of responsi¬ 
bility in the Church is no small one. A very interesting 
observation is made in the Report of a Commission of 
Inquiry into Village Education in India. It is as fol¬ 
lows :— 


u It seems certain that the relapse into illiteracy 
on the part of Christian literates is less than 
that of non-Christians. The main reasons for 
this difference in favor of Christians are found 
in their attendance at Church services, and in 
the use of the Bible and Hymn Book.” 

We have mentioned in earlier sections of this report 
the program of the Christian Women’s Association bear¬ 
ing upon this question. 

Mrs. Mathews writes from Batlagundu :— 

“ The Bible-women in our region have made a 
great effort during the past year to improve 
the literacy of the women of the different con¬ 
gregations. In one of the villages the majority 
f the women who engage in cooly work have 
been most enthusiastic and have been faithful 
in reserving the time for such study. Even 
though the classes must be conducted at the 
close of the day’s work many are eager and 
ready to spend an hour or more in that way 
in order to learn the Bible stories, to memorize 
verses, and eventually to read the Bible for 
themselves.” 

Quite naturally, the Bible-woman’s work is not con¬ 
fined to Christian women. The Bible-woman seeks an 
entrance into every home. Miss Root writes :— 

“It is the same old Gospel told and retold, 
year by year and yet ever new. This year as 
in other years, the Gospel has appealed to old 
and young, rich and poor. Indifference has 
often passed into interest, and interest has 
developed into a real desire for a new and 
spiritual life.” 
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It is generally admitted that among all races and 
nations the women folk represent the conservative ele¬ 
ment. This is, perhaps, more largely true of India than 
of certain other nations owing to the general seclusion 
in which the women live. This disposition often prevents 
them from declaring themselves Christians even though 
their husbands or other members of the families have 
become Christians. In the homes where Bib]e-women 
teach many times the reverse is true. Miss Smith writes 
that she often finds women in their homes whose know¬ 
ledge and belief are thoroughly Christian, yet because of 
the fear of their own families and castes, hesitate to 
declare their allegiance to Christ. The laws of India have 
a similiarity to the Salic Law of the early Franks in that 
large sections of it are personal rather than territorial 
and when one allies himself with the Christian church, 
he at once comes under the Christian law, hence the diffi¬ 
culty of receiving the wife without the husband or the 
husband without the wife. 

Mrs. Martin reports a most interesting development 
in the'North Local Council:— 

“ In one pastorate center we have located a Bible- 
woman and established a girls* school wholly 
without help from the Woman’s Board. The 
opportunity was pressing and God provided a 
way to make a beginning. The pastor of that 
place sat in a room apart, out of deference to 
Indian Bocial propriety and heard the Hindu 
women and girls read the Gospel story as 
taught by this Bible-woman. Seldom have we 
read a more heartening testimony as to the 
value of the Bible-woman’s work than his 
report of the joy and earnestness of these 
learners seeking food for starved minds and 
souls;” 

MisB Root has sought to lead the women and girls 
out of their seclusion and has often entertained them in 
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her own home and garden. Miss Boot regards such 
endeavors as well worth while. She writes as follows:— 

“We have had some gatherings when the large 
front room of the bungalow was full to over¬ 
flowing. At the last one about 200 women and 
girls enjoyed a program of Bible stories ren¬ 
dered in story and song. There was special 
music with the violin and organ and English 
songs.” 

The Indian home no less than other homes is a fort¬ 
ress where customs, traditions, and old ways of thinking 
are intrenched, and the opportunity which is given to 
the Bible-woman of pulling aside the curtain and letting 
in a bit of sunlight is a very unique one indeed. Miss 
Smith has made a very special effort this past year to 
visit in the homes where the Bible-women work. In 
reporting on her work in Aruppukottai she concludes 
with the following paragraph:— 

“ The work of the Bible-woman is, on the one hand, 
" very quiet and unspectacular, but on the other, 
it is a very powerful work. The results are 
seen in the lives of the common and often 
despised people who are not brought before the 
public. One must seek them out or they will 
not be found. We can rest assured, however, 
that not one of them escapes the eye of her 
Heavenly Father who cares for and loves each 
one.” 



VII HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


A- Educational Reforms. 

In the India of today there is certainly no dearth of 
proposed reforms in education. India has set out to find 
herself and she does not propose that tradition shall stand 
in the way. If the pearl of great price is to be found in 
the committee room surely it will soon be brought to 
light. If any preference of fields is to be made in which 
the genius of India should be given scope to assert her¬ 
self, perhaps, the field of education should head the list. 
Education is one of the transferred subjects under the 
new government and the Department is in charge of an 
Indian Minister. Mr. Zumbro who has with Dr. Miller 
been associated with a fairly large Government commit¬ 
tee which has had under consideration reform measures, 
submits the following as showing the general line which 
the proposals will take :— 

(1) Greater emphasis on the vernacular as the 

medium of instruction. 

(2) Greater emphasis on Manual Training in all 

Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
larger provision for vocational and trade 
schools, and on Domestic Economy and 
household management for girls. 

(3) Larger emphasis on moral and religious in¬ 

struction, especially in schools controlled 
by Government. 

(4) A very considerable enrichment of the curri¬ 

culum by the introduction of subjects not 
hitherto included. 
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(5) Greater emphasis on physical health, and on 

Hygiene and Sanitation. 

(6) Greater emphasis on the fine arts, music* 

and painting. 

The Missionary Educational Council of South India, 
which is a section of the Madras Representative Council 
of Missions has been fully awake to these movements 
and, indeed, has had no small part in furthering them. 
This body is organized in such a manner that it repre¬ 
sents fairly the opinions of the Missions and serves as an 
agency to convey those opinions to Government. With¬ 
out a doubt these proposed reforms will have to run the 
gauntlet of the Missionary Educational Council before 
the last word will be said upon them. 

The following is quoted from an address delivered by 
the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur A. P. Patro, Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, Madras, on the occasion of the celebration of the 
40th annivesary of the American College on the 20th of 
August 1921:— 

“ The question is again raised now whether Mis¬ 
sion agencies are required for our national rege¬ 
neration. If there are those here tonight who 
are opposed to them, I shall not agree with 
them. If you accept that Western culture is 
necessary for us as we have much to learn from 
that source, as Dr. Tagore remarked, then you 
will agree that Mission agencies are in the 
right place. We must learn sympathetically 
from all sources which will improve us. Mis¬ 
sion agencies do not work for our degeneration. 
It is in the blending of the ideals of the East 
and the West that our salvation lies.” 

A change in University Education that is surely 
coming in the near future is the creation of at least two 
new Universities. There are now affiliated with the 
Madras University 32 Second Grade Arts Colleges, 18 
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First Grade Arts Colleges, 2 Teachers* Colleges, 2 Law 
Colleges, 1 Medical College, and 1 Engineering College. 
Indeed, the Madras University comprises all the Arts Col¬ 
leges and all the Professional Colleges located within the 
area of the Madras Presidency in which there is a popu¬ 
lation of over 41,000,000. The University is so large as 
to be unwieldy, and incapable of satisfactorily meeting 
other varied local educational needs of this vast population. 

Within this large area are found the four principal 
branches of the Dravidian Languages,—Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malayalam and there is every probability 
that a separate University for each important language 
area will be developed in the future. Already a commit* 
tee has been appointed by Government to consider and 
make proposals with reference to a University in the 
Telugu language area. It is possible that a University 
for the Tamil area will be the next to be considered. 
Madura has some chance of becoming the center of the 
future Tamil University. 

B. The American College. 

Missionaries . 

Mr. and Mrs. Zumbro, Mr. and Mrs. Flint, Mr. 
and Mrs. Guise, Mr. and Mrs. Hess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nolting, Mr. and Mrs. Saunders, Mr. Wallace, Mrs. 
Wallace, furlough. 

There are two questions which might reasonably be 
asked concerning the contribution of any institution to 
the community which it serves. It is, perhaps, only fair 
to apply the test to The American College. The first is,— 
Does it have an intelligent conception of the needs of a 
community ? and the second,—To what degree is it meas¬ 
uring up to its opportunity ? Every idea is formed of 
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composite elements, and the program which issues from 
an idea has variations. The program of our college is 
determined in the first instance by Government, and in 
the second by the consensus of opinion expressed in the 
Madras Educational Council. We conform to that pro¬ 
gram for we have had no small part in outlining it. In 
one respect at least we are, perhaps, in advance of any 
program. Mr. Hess writes:— 

“ This year to meet the growing interest and de¬ 
mand 'for Science, we were forced to open our 
doors for a B.A. course in Science. India is on 
the verge of an industrial age and the move¬ 
ment must be fostered by courses in applied or 
practical Chemistry, but such a policy requires 
men and money. Our B.A. Science Course 
cost us over 20,000, and as much more will 
be required for practical Chemistry, exclusive 
of the salary of a teacher. 

Mr. Zumbro writes : — 

“ The College has for years had as its avowed poli¬ 
cy to give special attention to the development 
of Science course, thinking that in this way we 
could make our largest contribution to India.” 

Through many centuries India has known the caste 
Bystem. In certain periods this organization doubtlesB 
had its advantages. While in most of the affairs of life 
there has been a community of interests, yet, at the same 
time, there have been certain marked distinctions. The 
development of political life has shifted many of these 
lines of differences. More and more we are thinking 
in terms of Brahman and Non-Brahman. Mr. Hess 
writes concerning the advance movement among the non- 
Brahmans:— 

“ So great is the demand for education, that, for 
the first time in its history, the non-Brahmans 
greatly outnumber the Brahman constituency 
in The American College. When the great, 
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almost numberless non-Brahman group awake 
and demand education, it means that one— 
seventh of the population of the world is making 
a serious demand. With its 41,000,000 the 
Madras Presidency is making demands on The 
American College. 

Adverting to the second test which we wished to 
.apply to The American College, i.e ., to what degree it is 
measuring up to its opportunities, we must admit that at 
times we have yielded but ere long we have found our¬ 
selves in more advanced positions. Mr. Hess has happily 
phrased our progress:— 

“From an institution able to carry its library in a 
hand bag to one with a library of 9,000 care¬ 
fully chosen volumes, from a student bodyof 12 
to the high water mark of 393 in J921, from 
two rooms to an institution of four beautifully 
blended Gothic and Oriental buildings, from 
a college accepting the hospitality of the Amer¬ 
ican Mission High School, without a square 
foot of ground to call its own, to one with a 
campus of 30 acres, from an annual budget 
of a few thousand rupees to one of nearly a 
lakh and a quarter, from a poor Second Grade 
College to one of high rank in the First Grade 
of the University of Madras, from affiliation 
in one subject to affiliation in four, are some of 
the achievements of this splendid institution/' 

It is through zeal rather than novelty of program 
that success will come. We press on, for there is much 
to encourage us. 

C. Pasumalai High and Training Schools. 

Missionaries i — 

Be. and Mrs. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Lorbeer, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan, furlough. 

The year 1921 witnessed definite advances in the 
Pasumalai schools. The enrollment in all departments 



Was 867. To accommodate this number verandahs and 
hostel rooms has to be utilized for class room purposes, 
While outlying houses were occupied as living quarters. 
Many others who were desirous of studying in Pasu- 
malai were turned away for lack of room. 

The spirit pervading the institution is of high order. 
Every member of the staff has given himself unreservedly 
to helping the boys outside of school hours. During the 
latter months of the year, 85 of the boys united with the 
church—4 of these from Hinduism—and ten other Hindu 
students were baptized. Both within the school and in 
the region adjoining, Christian service has been perform¬ 
ed. With the great advance in the Kallar country, 
opportunity has been given for the boys accompanied by 
their teachers to go out in bands of three or four into 
surrounding villages for weak-end Christian teaching. 

As noted elsewhere in this Report, a number of the 
Department of government have been transferred to Indi¬ 
an Ministers. The Educational Department is among 
those which have been transferred :— 

Dr. Miller sends the following item concerning the 
recent visit of the Minister of Education :— 

“ One of the special events of the year was the 
visit to Pasumalai of the Minister of Education, 
the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur A. P. Patro, which 
took place on August 19th. He was greatly 
pleased with the work we are doing and has 
frequently spoken of it in his public addresses 
in other parts of the Presidency. The entry 
that he made in our Visitors’ Book is as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ I went round the whole place as far as I could 
see in an hour's time. The Institution is a 
very interesting one. The Carpentry section, 
Smithy section, Mechanical and Printing sec¬ 
tions are worthy of imitation by any model 
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institution. The organization of the whole 
system of vocational education and manual 
training is unique and the authorities deserve 
every encouragement. It aims at a self-con¬ 
tained college with the advantage of Vocational 
Training.” 

(Sd.) A. P. PAT.RO, 

Minister of Education , Madras Government. 

There is a pretty general feeling that India is on the 
threshold of a great industrial awakening. In our area 
we have given considerable thought to the creation of an 
institution which would fit boys to take advantage of these 
coming opportunities. The report of the Commission 
of Inquiry into Village Education in India stresses the 
value of vocational middle schools. Proposals will soon 
go up to Government which cotemplate a limited amount 
of Vocational instruction in all the grades up to and 
including the high school. 

Work has been in progress for a number of years at 
Pasumalai looking toward a fully developed Vocational 
School. As already noted, the Minister of Education has 
given his unqualified support to that work. Dr. Miller 
writes:— 


“ Another item of interest is the opening of the 
Vocational or Trade School. During the year 
25 boys have been enrolled in the departments of 
Printing.and Binding, Carpentry, Masonry, and 
Blacksmithy. Courses were offered in Agri- 
Horticulture but no candidate applied. For 
the Vocational School no funds are available 
except the earnings from the dpartments them¬ 
selves. As far as we can see, the experiment 
is likely to succeed; but funds are greatly 
needed, first of all for a working capital, and 
secondly for a hostel as a home for these stu¬ 
dents. The present arrangement is a mere 
makeshift and far from satisfactory. We also 



need someone to give full time to this import¬ 
ant work. Unless this need can be supplied it 
is a question whether or not it is worth carry¬ 
ing on this department. Another problem 
which arises out of this experiment is the find¬ 
ing of money for the necessary building that 
must be done in order to keep the masons and 
carpenters fully occupied. We need the build¬ 
ings but the difficulty is to find funds for their 
construction. The solution of the problem is 
by no means easy.” 

Of well nigh equal importance is the contemplated 
Teachers’ Training College. The Training School at 
Pasnmalai has had a long history, but it has devoted 
itself to the training of undergraduates only. The pro¬ 
posed scheme would give normal training to those who 
have secured a B.A. degree. It is hoped that other mis¬ 
sions will join in this undertaking. Again Dr. Miller 
writes:— 

“ Plans have been accepted by the Pasumalai 
Council and the American Madura Mission for 
a greatly enlarged plant at Pasumalai which 
will provide for our school becoming a Teach¬ 
ers’ Training College. The training of the 
teachers of a nation is a work to be coveted and 
that opportunity is ours if we are willing to 
accept it.” 

With the exception of the Tamil Pandit, all of the 
Indian staff consisting of 46 teachers are Christians, and 
8 of them are graduates of the Madras University. As 
a whole, the past year in the Pasumalai Schools has been 
a most successful one. 

D. Capron Hall High and Training Schools. 

Missionaries :— 

Miss Noyes, Miss Chandleb, Miss Van Allen, 
Miss Wilcox, furlough, and Miss, Wyman. 

* 



One of the wholesome signs of progress in India is 
the growing desire for education and especially the desire 
for the education of girls. The Christian community 
ranks tolerably high in this respect. This desire is 
reflected in the applications fcr admission to Capron 
Hall. In June of 1921, 511 students, the largest number 
in the history of the Institution, were admitted into the 
school. This number was really too large for the accom¬ 
modations offered, and some of the girls who had known 
comforts in their own homes, were compelled to make a 
real sacrifice for the sake of the privilege of studying in 
Capron Hall. Miss Chandler writes:— 

“ The management had such difficulty in securing 
a properly qualified staff for the Training 
Department after the Summer holidays, that it 
was decided to send four Upper Secondary 
students (High School graduates taking Train¬ 
ing through the medium of English) to the 
Church Missionary Society’s school at Palam- 
cottah to take the second year of their course 
there. A special Kindergarten Training class 
was again started and seven students have been 
admitted, all but one having had at least one 
year of teaching experience.” 

A splendid spirit pervades the school and is mani¬ 
fested in a growing community conscience and in a broader 
outlook and sympathy. The following paragraphs indicate 
how tangible that sympathy has become:— 

" At the end of the Summer holidays a girl brought 
six rupees to be sent to a fund to help suffering 
students in Europe. When asked how she 
secured the money, she said with genuine pride, 
# I earned every bit of it by doing coolie work 
with the coolies who were rebuilding our 
house/ Another girl came with glow of true 
joy on her face and eagerly asked, 1 Do you 
know what I have been doing all the vacation ? 
My sister »and I volunteered to help in the 



Government Dispensary, and I have learned 
such a lot about medical work that I desire to 
go on/ Glorious will be the day when Indian 
women can choose for themselves what line of 
work they wish to take up. 

“ One of the students in the Kindergarten Training 
class comes from Palghat in the Malabar Dis¬ 
trict, and during the Christmas festivities it 
was not forgotten that she was returning to see 
and hear of distressing conditions among friends 
and relatives Santa Claus produced an empty 
stocking and when the girls were asked to fill 
it for Malabar they came forward with about 
ten rupees which the staff made up to twenty- 
five. This wqjS an extra to all the regular 
channels through which contributions are made. 
The C.E. Society continues to support a Bible- 
woman, the Sunday School gave a contribtion 
to the Webb Memorial Church Fund, a gen¬ 
eral subscription was taken up to pay for beds 
and furniture used in the Capron Hall room in 
the new hospital, and a fine spirit of gratitude 
was manifested at the tiine of the annual Har¬ 
vest Festival.” 

While the charge of a group of above 500 girls is in 
no sense a light one, there is yet a desire to provide for 
an additional number and to add to the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of those who are .attached to the school. The 
acquiring of the adjoining cocoanut grove would aid in 
fulfilling those desires. Miss Chandler writes :— 

“ The question of the much longed for cocoanut 
grove is still unsettled, but many in the school 
know and appreciate the strenuous efforts exert¬ 
ed by friends in America to give us the coveted 
room.” 

E. Union Theological Seminary. 

Missionaries 

Dr. and Mbs. Bankings. 

The work of the Seminary has moved along ia the 



accustomed manner during the year. Little of the un¬ 
usual has happened. There are now on the rolls 31 men 
and 16 women (wives of students', and besides these there 
are 70 Training School students taking Bible courses, 
making a total of 117 students who are at present doing 
work m the Seminary. The Seminary students and their 
wives number five more than last year. 

In April, five students graduated from the “ English 
Class ” and two special students were also given diplomas. 
The latter were students from the Wesleyan Mission in 
Jaffna who were sent here for training. Of the five stu¬ 
dents in the 44 English Class 77 one received the L. Th. 
diploma from Serampore College. 

In the years gone by we conceived the purposes of 
our schools and the Seminary to be the training of our 
agents. However, as time has gone on and the Christian 
bodies in India are being drawn more closely together, 
and, further, owing' to the fact that the South India 
United Church comprehends a very good proportion of 
the Christian community in South India, in which the 
circulation of workers has been greatly facilitated, we 
have enlarged our conception and now consider our work 
to be that of tra inin g the young people for the work of 
the larger community. 

Dr. Banninga writes as follows concerning efforts 
in Evangelism:— 

“ During the year we have tried a new experiment 
in Evangelism that has worked so well that we 
mean to continue and develop it. We call it 
4 Week-end Evangelism. Each Friday a teach¬ 
er with 7 or 8 students goes to a village or town 
within 30 miles of Pasumalai and throughout 
Saturday and Sunday they conduct meetings 
house-to-house visitation and personal work. 
These meetings have infused inspiration both 



in the local workers and in the congregation, 
and at the same time it trains the students for 
this kind of work. We have many more invita¬ 
tions than we can accept. We never cease to 
emphasize the fact that spiritual life and person¬ 
al work are prime requisites for all Christians. 
Both students and teachers have done muck 
work in the Kaliar Nad where the people of 
the robber caste are showing such a keen inter¬ 
est in higher and better things.” 

The Seminary does not limit its functions either to 
the class room or to the evangelistic tour but performs a 
very useful service in what might be called extension 
work. Certain studies are outlined and assigned annu¬ 
ally to those who work largely in connection with the 
church. At the end of the year examinations are held 
and penalties attached to those who have failed to pass 
the tests. Once each year Institutes are held for a period 
of four or five days when the truths of the year’s study 
are driven home and the workers reinvigorated for their 
tasks. 

The Seminary has stood sponsor for the Ministers’ 
Conference for the past two years. Dr. Banninga writes 
as follows 

“ The Ministers Conference this past year was a 
decided success. The year before some 50 
ministers were present. In 1921 there were 
over 100. Bishop Waller came from Tinnevelly 
with 22 of his clergy. There were about 60 
ordained men connected with the S.I.U.C., 
and there were also representatives from the 
Methodist, Wesleyan, and Lutheran Churches. 

“ The subjects discussed this year again related to 
Church Union, among them being the question 
of the Ministry, the Sacraments, and the Creeds. 
The ministers all lived together and all declared 
that they had a blessed time. They passed 
most hearty and enthuiastic resolutions asking 
that the Conference be made an annual affair.’* 
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VIII. HOSPITALS 


A. Men’s Hospital, 

Missionaries - 

Dr. Van Allen, and Dr. Wilder. 

It is perhaps true to say that there are fewer mile 
stones in the development of a hospital than in almost 
any other institution. The program, while a most re¬ 
warding one, is always very simple one. To thg doctor 
there comes no small degree of satisfaction when he is 
able to apply newly discovered remedies which bring 
quick relief. Therefore every new discovery in the field 
of medicine enlarges the usefulness of the hospitals. 
During the year just past the Albert Victor Hospital has 
ministered to large numbers and those in charge have 
had satisfaction, the like of which cannot be found else¬ 
where, of seeing people who come in pain returning well 
and strong to their families and friends with a new joy on 
their faces. The liberal gifts of friends this past year is 
a splendid testimony to the service which our hospital 
renders. The appearance of the plague in Madura add¬ 
ed considerably to the burden of the hospital, and alto¬ 
gether Dr. Van Allen has had a very busy year. 

The coming of an additional doctor is of such im¬ 
portance that the noting of it cannot be passed by. As 
soon as Dr. Wilder has gotten hold of the vernacular he 
will be able to give untold assistance in this splendidly 
equipped hospital. In a land where medical aid is so 
much needed each additional doctor multiplies just to 
that extent the usefulness of the hospital. 

: ^4 













B Women’s Hospital. 

Missionaries :— 

De. Parker, furlough; Mrs. Nolting, Miss Ro¬ 
gers, Dr. Scott. 

During the past year the last of the outbuildings in 
connection with the new hospital plant has been com¬ 
pleted. While much remains to be added in the way of 
equipment, the hospital has been able to serve almost 
13,000 patients during the year. The Indian staff has 
been greatly strengthened and has borne much of the 
responsibility for the enlarged work. 

A women’s hospital has a large field for ministry in 
the homes, and our own hospital has rendered much aid 
to the women and children who could not avail them¬ 
selves of the privileges of the hospilal. As ignorance is 
the lot of a great number of the Indian women and girls 
so is pain. Mrs. Nolting writes :—• 

“The people are slowly beginning to realize the 
relief from suffering that can be received at 
the hospital.” 

Perhaps the fear of the surgeon’s knife is the great¬ 
est deterrent, but when the time comes that in every com¬ 
munity there are examples of the lame walking and the 
blind having received their sight, the hospitals will be 
sought out and unnecessary pain will be banished. 

The opening of the “ Baby Welcome Rooms ” where 
the children who are brought in daily can be bathed and 
have the simple* remedies applied, will surely prove a 
great boon. Doubtless from these centers many will be 
directed to the hospitals who might otherwise suffer un¬ 
attended in their homes. 
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Avery necessary adjunct of a hospital in India is a 
Training School for Nurses. Miss Rogers* classes have a 
membership of about 30. Practically all those who com¬ 
plete their training can be utilized in our own hospital. 
A very large share of the ministry of healing rests upon 
these nurses whose responsibility it is to instruct the 
patients in the after care of their ailments. 
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IX. INTER-MISSION AND RELATED 
WORK 


A. Tamil Lexicon. 


Missionaries :— 

Me. and Mrs. Chandler. 

For several years past the Annual Report has con¬ 
tained a paragraph on the Tamil Lexicon. This para¬ 
graph has been occasioned by the fact that Mr. Chandler 
has been at work on the Lexicon for the past nine years 
as its editor. He resigned the editorship and returned 
to mission work at the close of the year hence some 
general statement as to the whole undertaking may not 
be amiss. 

Government has throughout been responsible for 
the work although the supervision of it is in the hands 
of the University of Madras. Considerable material was 
at hand but the new lexicon is much more than a revi¬ 
sion or enlargement of older lexicons. The preliminary 
selection and definition of words was completed in August 
1919 with a list of 81,042 words. To date one-fourth of 
these have been revised and made ready for the press. 
The whole should be completed before 1925 provided that 
its publication would be undertaken at this time. This 
undertaking represents an immense amount of labor and 
the recompense for it will be found only in the know¬ 
ledge of a task well performed. 
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B- Woman’s Christian Collage, Madras. 

Missionary :— 

Miss Coon. 

This College represents a co-operative effort among 
a number of British and American missionary societies. 
During the year Miss Me Dougall, the Principal, return¬ 
ed from furlough having conferred with officers of the 
various societies responsible for the work, and with friends 
of the College both in America and England. As a result 
new monies have begun to flow in and a larger program of 
work has been outlined. 

Mrs. Lorbeer writes ;— 

One new venture to which the College has com¬ 
mitted itself is the establishment of Training 
College for Women. Government has announ¬ 
ced its intention of opening a class in teacher 
training for women who have graduated from 
a collegiate course, but the need for additional 
provision is still great, and, moreover, since 
Government gives no Christian training, it is 
felt that the initiation of a Government scheme 
makes little or no difference in regard to the 
opening of a Christian Training College which 
is one of the greatest needs of South India. 

“ The present plans are to open the College in 
July 1923. The College Council is recommend¬ 
ing that the services of Miss Brockway, now 
of the staff of the College proper, and of Miss 
Chandler of our own Capron Hall school be 
requested for the new Training College.’* 

The College has had a very profitable year. There 
is almost unlimited room for expansion and any addition 
to the plant or equipment multiplies proportionately the 
usefulness of the institution. -—* 
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C. The Malabar Work, Caligut- 

Missionaries j— 

Mr. and Mrs. Dickson. 

The work in Malabar is connected only incidentally 
with our own work in the Madura area yet because of 
that connection and because it represents something new 
it deserves a paragraph in our Annual Report. The 
American Board have granted the services of Mr, and 
Mrs. Dickson for work in this area. The work in Mala¬ 
bar was formerly under the control of the Basel Mission. 
A very extensive work had been developed and the pro¬ 
minence of the industrial feature made the work unique. 
Because of their nationality at the outbreak of the war 
the staff of German missionaries were at first interned 
and later sent from India. The property came into the 
the hands of Government and was administered by the 
custodian of alien property. With the withdrawal of a 
staff of 52 missionaries the whole structure of the work 
came very near falling to pieces. A decision was made 
at the seventh General Assembly of the South India 
United Church in 1919 to take over the supervision of 
the former Basel Mission work in Malabar. The church 
in Malabar had had some experience in the management 
of purely church affairs but it soon became apparent that 
the management of the various institutions which had 
formerly been eared for largely by the missionary staff 
was, perhaps, beyond their capacity. This mistake has 
caused some loss to the work. 

Mr. Dickson writes as follows concerning the ^educa¬ 
tional work in Malabar:— 

“ The educational work in this area is probably 
one of the very best in South India. We have 
three High Schools with 1,671 pupils six High¬ 
er Elementary School with 2,302 pupils, forty- 



two Elementary Schools with 5,253 pupils, and 
one Training Schools with 80 students—a total 
of 9,306 under instruction. We have also two 
Orphanages, one for girls and the other for boys 
with 102 orphans. Of our 52 buildings 35- are 
in good shape —that is good structures built 
on modern lines which is a very high percentage 
of school building efficiency as Missions go. 
Not only so, but our 352 teachers provide a 
teacher for every class and a good many divi¬ 
sions: the schools are well-equipped—black¬ 
board for every class, chairs and tables for every 
teacher, beautiful object lesson pictures adorn 
the walls, maps, weights, measures, clocks, 
garden tools, and, even in a good many schools, 
violins to lead the singing. 

"Another good point is the regular teaching of 
the Bible. I have been surprised and pleased 
to find that the instruction is not of the parrot 
variety, for questions show that the children 
have grasped the meaning of the stories which 
they repeat. Naturally the cost of such a sys¬ 
tem is high; Bs. 144,732 was spent this past 
year as against receipts of Bs. 88,853. The 
Germans insisted that every child should attend 
school ana with their strong hold on the Chris¬ 
tian community through the industrials and 
their many Mission employees, were in a posi¬ 
tion to enforce obedience, with the result that, 
so far as I am aware, the illiterate Christian is 
unknown in our community of Malabar. Cer¬ 
tainly a striking achievement for which all 
honor is due to the Germans/' 

Mr. Dickson deplores what appears to him to be the 
lack of an evangelizing spirit. This is due in part, per¬ 
haps, to the difficult struggle of these past few years 
when tire Church, although losing in numbers, haB done 
well to hold on, and in part, perhaps, to an unholesome 
connection with the industrials. Mr. Dickson writes 
“ We need desperately a great quickening in the personal 
lives of our new membership that shall charge their 
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lives with a new purpose and vision.”• All that is possible 
must be done to conserve the gains of the Christian 
Church in Malabar. 

Mr. Dickson gives the following estimate of the value 
of the work :— 

** In point of intelligence, capability, and general 
advancement it is doubtful if there is any 
other Christian community in South India that 
can compare with ours, and if this fine aggre¬ 
gation of human ability can be energised by 
the Spirit of God, there is almost nothing which 
it cannot accomplish. The task is a challenging 
one, and though it abounds in difficulties, we 
like it and are grateful that we are privileged 
to serve among a people to whom our hearts 
go out continually in love and prayer. 7 ’ 

D. United Theological College, Bangalore. 

Missionaries ;— 

Mr. and Mrs. Herrick. 

This College represents a united endeavor which had 
its beginning several years ago. Mr. Herrick has been 
the representative of our Mission on the staff through 
these years. While the number under training at 
any particular time has never been large, nevertheless 
the institution has rendered a very significant service. 
The aim of the school is to supplement those lacal insti¬ 
tutions which have assumed responsibility for the train¬ 
ing of the local workers. 

Mr. Phillips reporting for the College has written as 
follows:— 

“ The United Theological College has passed 
through a critical 3 /ear due to a shortage both 
of staff and of finance. This made it necessary 
to decline to admit new students when the 
College re-opened after the hot weather vaca- 
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tion, so that the number of students was 
reduced to seventeen. With this exception, 
the College has had a particularly good year's 
work, and its corporate life has never been 
stronger. By July 1922 the staff will be suffi¬ 
ciently near to its normal strength for students 
to be admitted as usual. An attempt is being 
made to raise Rs. 40,000 during the year to 
remove the debt on the College buildings. 
Some response to the appeals sent out has been 
received, and a small beginning has already 
been made in the reduction of the debt.” 

The College prepares its students for the B.D. degree 
from Serampore College, Calcutta. While Bangalore is 
at a considerable distance from our Madura area never¬ 
theless a number of our students who have sought the 
higher training have finished there. 

E. Union Medical School for Women, Vellore. 

Missionary :— 

Dr. Scott. 

This institution is another of the numerous union 
Mission institusions in India. Hitherto the doctor in 
India has had to depend to a fairly large degree upon 
such assistance as could be rendered by the staff trained 
in her own hospital. Inasmuch as this training was of 
necessity largely unsystematic, the doctor has been unduly 
embarrassed in her work. This Medical School came into 
being three years ago to fulfill this apparent need for 
systematically trained assistants. Within this short 
period of time it has fully justified its existence. Th6 
school has just recently gotton comfortably housed, 
although a considerable part of the proposed plant is 
yet to be constructed. Dr. Scott writes aB follows:— 

“ There are at present sixty-seven students coming 
from the Deccan, various parts of South India, 
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and a large number from the West Coast. 
There are seven Hindu students. Clinical 
instruction is given at the Mary Taber Schell 
Hospital which the Arcot Mission has given 
over to the School. 

“ Effort is being made by the staff not only to train 
these }^oung women to be good doctors, but 
also to train them for Christian service that 
they may be of especial help in Mission hospi¬ 
tals.” 

It appears that more and more the young women of 
India are looking forward to the career of the medical 
practitioner. Those who know something of the physical 
sufferings of Indian womanhood can appreciate to some 
degree the boon that will be conferred when the time 
comes that skilled hands are awaiting to serve their needs. 

F. Leper Asylum, Manamadura. 

This institution is under the management of the 
Mission to Lepers but one of our doctors has always been 
the Chief Medical Officer and some one from among our 
number has been the Superintendent. This is one of the 
three asylums maintained by the Mission to Lepers in 
the Madras Presidency. The Government has supported 
these asylums generously. It has now under consideration 
a very large scheme for the establishment of settlements 
in more or less temporary quarters for segregating the 
afflicted. The new treatment for leprosy gives promise 
of an early eradication of this terrible malady, hence 
the suitability of the temporary quarters. While the 
infectious character of the disease is generally known by 
the common people, little attempt is made to segregate 
the suffering ones and soon the entire family may become 
tainted. 

Mr. Wallace, who spent Christmas day with the 
colony at Manamadura, reports a general good time and 
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concludes with the following sentence:—“.And every 

one was happy at the end of a great day in the dull life 
of the institution/’ 

G. Economic Improvement Association. 

This Association represents a new departure in our 
work. There is little new or original about our procedure, 
for we have adopted those lines of work which the Y.M. 
C.A. have found fruitul. Mr. Martin, who has assumed 
responsibility for the direction of the work this past year, 
writes as follows:— 

u That India is poor—desperately poor—is well- 
known. Yet we believe that even the poorest 
in India, among whom we number most of our 
Christians, can improve their economic condi¬ 
tion. Toward this end the Mission has com¬ 
pleted its second year of co-operation with the 
Eural Work Department of the Y.M.G.A. 
Two of its Secretaries have been studying the 
conditions of every day life in many villages, 
trying to get at the roots of this poverty and 
to apply the remedy. 

"It is a good thing for our village people to listen 
to earnest talks about the evils of the minute 
sub-division of the family lands, expensive 
weddings, lack of elementary sanitation, and 
the general need of village improvement from 
a religious worker. Ordinarily such subjects 
do not come above the horizon of religion in 
India. As one of the Secretaries admirably 
puts it, ' We sought to educate them to give 
up their careless, superstitious, and antiquated 
ways of living which has kept them in poverty 
and misery, and to strike out a new path 
which would lead them to a more prosperous 
and happy life.’ ” 

There is, perhaps, no other type of organization so 
well suited to foster confidence in the integrity of one’s 
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fellow-men as co-operative societies, and, perhaps, no 
other country in the world where such lessons are more 
needed. Government agencies have been created to take 
care of existing societies but there is still ample scope 
for the campaigner. “During the past twenty years,” 
quotes the Publicity Bureau, Madras, “ there has been 
in increase of about 40 per cent in the average income if 
that income be reckoned in rice.” Accompanying this 
there has been a rise in the standard of living, a greatly 
increased demand for many things which used to be 
regarded as luxuries, and for better housing, more educa¬ 
tion, and many other conveniencies of life. The co-oper¬ 
ative societies can do much to direct these expenditures 
along right lines and as a Mission we believe it well worth 
while to give support and encouragement to this move¬ 
ment. 

H. Kodaikanal School for Missionaries’ Children, 
Kodaikanal. 

Perhaps the most cherished institution outside the 
homes of the missionaries is this school for their chil¬ 
dren in the pleasant hill station. It was founded twenty 
years ago and already we have in our midst a goodly num¬ 
ber of missionaries who received their early training in 
this school. Some additional music rooms are in course 
of construction and it is hoped that soon considerable 
money will be available for the enlargement of the plant. 

The proximity of the school to the Kodaikanal 
Missionary Union makes it the center of a large number 
of the activities of the missionary group during the sea¬ 
son. 

Dr. Wilson, the Principal, writes as follows:— 

11 The year 1921 saw a very great increase in the 
attendance at the Kodaikanal School for Mis- 

5 
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sionaries' Children. The number reached 76, 
the largest we have ever had. Three new 
teachers came out from America in February 
to join our staff,-Miss Prevost, Miss Hargrave, 
and Miss Fulton. All of had experience in teach¬ 
ing at home and have come in the true mission¬ 
ary spirit. The School is most fortunate in 
securing their services. We have had requests 
to provide for over 100 children of Missionaries 
for the term beginning February 1922. It 
will not be possible to accommodate so many, 
but the fact serves to indicate the appreciation 
in which the school is held.” 



THE MADURA MISSION PERSONNEL, 1922. 

Rev . W W Wallace, Secretary and Official Correspondent of the American Madura Mission * 


Date of 

entering Mis- Names of Missionaries. ♦ Post Office Addresses, 

sion Service. 

1901 Eev. John J. Banninga, m.a., d.d. ... ... Pasumalai, Madura Dt., S. India, 

1901 Mrs. Mary D. Banninga ... ... Pasumalai, Madura Dt., S. India* 

Work : Union Theological Seminary. 

1873 Eev. John S. Chandler, m.a., b.d. ... ... Madura, S. India. 

1877 Mrs. Henrietta S. Chandler, b.a. ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work South India United Church. 

1908 Miss Gertrude E. Chandler, (Kg. Tr.) ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : Capron Hall High and Training Schools. 

3916 Miss Edith M. Coon, m.a. ... ... Madras, S. India. 

Work : Woman's Christian College (furlough). 

1916 Eev. Harold Cooper ... ... Madura, S. India. 

1916 Mrs. Harriet S. Cooper ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work: South India United Church (furlough). 



1900 Rev. James H. Dickson, b.a., B.Sc. ••• Calicut, Malabar Dt., S. India. 

1900 Mrs. Frances H. Dickson, (Kg. Tr ) ... Calicut, Malabar, Dt., S. India* 

Work : South. India United Church. 

1919 Rev. Raymond A. Dudley, b.a., b.d. . .. Tirumangalam, Madura Dt., S. India* 

1919 Mrs. Katharine E. Dudley, b.a. ... .. Tirumangalam, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work : South India United Church. 

1891 Rev. Willis P. Elwood, m.a. ... ... Dindigul, Madura Dt., S. India. 

1891 Mrs. Agnes A. El wood ... Dindigul, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work : South India United Church. 

1912 Mr. Edgar M. Flint, m.a., B.Sc. ... ... Madura, S. India. 

1912 Mrs. Susanna Q. Flint, b.a. ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : The American College. 

1911 Mr. L. Curtis Guise, M.A. ... ... Madura, S. India. 

1911 Mrs. Nettie B. Guise ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : The American Collegp. 

1894 Rev. David S. Herrick, m.a. ... ... Millers Road, Bangalore, S. India. 

1887 Mrs. Dency R. Herrick, b.a. ... ... Millers Road, Bangalore, S. India. 

Work : United Theological College. 

1915 Rev. James M. Hess, m.a., b.d. , ... Madura, S. India. 

1915 Mrs. Mildred W Hess ... # ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : The American College. 

1891 Rev. Edward P. Holton, M.A., B.D- ... Palni, Madura Dt., S. India. 

1894 Mrs. Gertrude M. Holton ... ... Palni, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work : South India United Church. 



1890 Rev. Franklin E. Jeffery, m.a., d.d. ... Aruppukottai, Ramnad Dt., S. India, 

1890 Mrs. Maud B. Jeffery, B.Sc. ... ... Aruppukottai, Ramnad Dt., S. India. 

Work : South India United Church (furlough 1 ). 

1911 Mr. James H. Lawson, B.A., s.B. ... ... Pasumalai, Madura Dt., S. India. 

1911 Mrs. Frances J. Lawson, b.a. ... Pasumalai, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work : South India United Church. 

1915 Mr. Lloyd L. Lorbeer, m.a. ... ... Pasumalai, Madura Dt., S. India. 

1915 Mrs. Elva H. Lorbeer, m.a. ... ... Pasumalai, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work: Pasumalai High and Training Schools. 

1915 Rev. Azel A. Martin, b.a., b.d. ... Dindigul, Madura Dt., S. India. 

1916 Mrs. Emma W- Martin ... ... Dindigul, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work: South India United Church. 

1908 Rev. Burleigh V- Mathews, B.A., ll.b. ... Batlagundu, Madura Dt., S. India, 

1910 Mrs. Pearl C. Mathews ... ... Batlagundu, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work: South India United Church. 

1903 Rev. John X. Miller, m.a., d.d. ... ... Pasumalai, Madura Dt., S. India. 

1903 Mrs. Margaret Y. Miller ... Pasumalai, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work : Pasumalai High and Training Schools. 

1916 Rev. Edward L. Nolting, b.a., b.d. ... Madura, S. India. 

1916 Mrs. Rosa W. Nolting ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : The American College. 

1892 Miss Mary T. Noyes, b.a. ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : Capron Hall High and Training Schools. 

1895 Miss Harriet E. Parker, m.d. Madura, S. India. 

Work: Hospital for Women and Children (furlough) 



1906 Miss Catherine S. Quickenden ... Aruppukottai, Ramnad Dt. ; S. India. 

Work: Among Women (furlough). 

1918 Miss Mary M. Rogers, (R.N.) ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work: Hospital for Women and Children. 

1887 Miss Mary M. Root ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : Among Women. 

1913 Rev. Albert 3. Saunders, M.A., b.d. ... Madura, S. India. 

1913 Mrs. Jessie M. Saunders ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : The American College. 

1914 Miss Katharine B. Scott, b.a., m.d. ... Vellore, N. Arcot Dt., S. India. 

Work ; Union Medical School for Women. 

1917 Miss Bertha K. Smith, b.a, ... ... Aruppukottai, Ramnad Dt., S. India. 

Work: Among Women. 

1884 Miss Eva M. Swift ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : Among Women (furlough). 

1877 Rev. James E. Tracy, M.A., d.d. ... ... Kodaikanal, Madura Dt., S. India. 

1877 Mrs. Frances S. Tracy ... ... Kodaikanal, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work : South India United Church. 

1888 .Rev Frank Van Allen, b.a., m.d. ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : Albert Victor (Men’s) Hospital. 

1918 Miss Martha M. Van Allen, m.a. ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : Capron Hall High and Training Schools. 

1893 Rev. C. Stanley Vaughan ... Pasumalai, Madura Dt., S. India. 

1893 Mrs. M. Ella Vaughan ... ... Pasumalai, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work : Pasumalai High and Training Schools (furlough). 



1897 Eev. William W Wallace, m.a., b.d. ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : The American College. 

1897 Mrs. Genevieve T. Wallace .. ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : The American College (furlough). 

1917 Eev, Emmons E. White, b.a., b.d. ... Aruppukottai, Eamnad Dt., S. India. 

1917 MrB. Euth P. White, b.a. ... ... Aruppukottai, Eamnad Dt., 8. India. 

Work : South India United Church. 

1916 Miss Katie Wilcox, b,a. ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : Capron Hall High and Training Schools. 

1921 Mr. Edward W Wilder, b.a., m.d. .. ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : Albert Victor (Men’s) Hospital. 

1921 Miss Harriet M. “Wyman, b.a. ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : Capron Hall High and Training Schools. 

1894 Eev. AVilliam M. Zumbro, m.a., b.d. ... Madura, S. India. 

1907 Mrs. Harriet S. Zumbro ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : The American College. 

The following are associated in the work of the Mission but are not under appointment: — 
Miss Alice E. Chamberlin, Miss M. Y. Mac Neill, and Miss Kathaleen F. Tremenhere. 

Furlough address of all missionaries:— Care of The American Board, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 



Notes on Statistical Tables. 

Table No. I. A slight re-arrangem ent in the columns 
under “ Missionaries ” has been made in order to make 
our Tables conform to the tables of the Madras Represen¬ 
tative Council. This new arrangement enables the reader 
to note how many workers are engaged in Evangelistic 
Educational, Medical or other work. Wives have been 
grouped according to the work in which their husbands 
are engaged. The total number of Missionaries exceeds 
that of last year by four, the increase being due to the 
appointment of two new members of the Mission, and 
two “ Special Workers” appointed in India. 

Increased wages and opportunities in other service 
has caused a decrease in the number of the “ Indian 
Agency”, there being a loss of 81 all told. Pastorates 
have found that they must reduce the number of workers 
in order to be able to pay those that were left. 

Table No. IL Whereas 1920 stood for " revision of 
statistics ** and consequent loss, 1921 has stood for 
“growth.” The pruning of last year has brought forth 
a good crop this year. The gain of 998 in our whole 
community represents the second largest gain in 20 years. 
There were 973 baptisms in 1921 as against 822 in 1920. 
Contributions show the very satisfactory gain of Rs. 4,545 
which is a gain of 17.2 % over the previous year. This 
gain was in response to an appeal for increased funds to 
raise the salaries of the Pastors. 

Table No . Ill . In 1920 we reported a loss of 742 
in communicant members, due to the pruning ” of that 
year, but this year we rejoice in a gain of 302. The 
smallness of this number is due to the care that is exer¬ 
cised in admitting persons to full membership in the 
Cjiurch. The total communicant membership of our 
churches is now 9014. Sunday Schools and Christian 
Endeavour Societies show a very good gain. 



Table No. IV If Evangelistic Work can be judged 
by statistics, more of that kind of work has been done 
this past year than in 1920 for there were some 50,000 
more “ hearers ” who listened to the Gospel message as 
it was proclaimed in the Itineracies. The Bible Women 
also had some 8,000 more “hearers” in their work. In 
the hospitals, however, a loss under this head is reported, 
probably due to the fact that one of the doctors was on 
furlough during this year and the work naturally fell off 
some what. But more books were distributed than in 
1920, in the distribution of Bible portions alone there 
being a gain of 2,700. 

Table No. V In order to be able to show the 
number of students in each of the various grades in our 
schools this table has been re-arranged so that it shows 
first all pupils in Elementary Schools, then all in Higher 
Educational Institutions, and then a combined statement 
showing all the pupils in any given Institution without 
reference to their grade. 

Comparing the figures for the two years, we find 
that there has been an increase of 7 schools; 3 teachers; 
40 Christian Teachers, which means that several non- 
Christians have been replaced by Christians. There is a 
gain of 1370 in the total number of students of all grades 
in all schools, distributed as follows,—a gain of i 101 boys 
and 395 girls in Day Schools and a loss of 124 boys and 
3 girls in Boarding Departments. 

The gain of Bs. 14,195 in fees received is a significant 
indication of the increasing appreciation of education and 
the attempt to make schools self-supporting. 

John J. Banninga, 

Mission Statistician. 
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Medical 

Unclassified 

Madura Church Council Work 
N orth. Local Council ... 

1836 
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! 

• West „ „ . 
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1839 
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483,000 

2 
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South „ „ 

1839 
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... 

East ,, ,, ... ... 

1835 
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... 



... 

H.M.S. Konganadu Mission ... 
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17,000 

_ 

... 


... 
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American College, Madura 
Capron Hall School, Madura ... 
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1835 
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4 

... 
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Hindu Girls' Schools,Madura... 

1869 


... 

... 

... 


Tr. & H. School, Pasumalai... 

1875 


... 
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Union Theol. Seminary „ 

1842' 
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L. P. Noble Bible School 
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... 


... 


Dep't of Women's work, Aruppn 

1876 


... 




Do. Do. Madura... 

1867 



... 



Men's Medical work, Madura... 

1849 
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Women's Do. Do. 
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. .. 


... 


U. Theol. College, Bangalore. 
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... 


... 


Women's Christian Col., Madras 
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_ 


... 


Tamil Lexicon Editor 
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... 

i 

Malabar Church Council 
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... 


... 


Women's Medical Col., Yellore. 
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... 

... 

Language Study 

* . - 


... 


1 

... 

On Furlough ... ... ...] 



5 

1 

... 

i 
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... 

— 

10 

10 

2 

4 
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1 1 

... 

... 


... 

... 


* Included under “ Gapron Hall” 
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... 

1 




1 

,, . 

1 



1 


. . . 


... 


... 



2 


1 

. ■ • 

1 


1 

. . . 


... 


• * . 

... 

... 





2 

1 

3 


... 

>• 


1 

... 

61 

... 

... 


1 



"i 


1 







;;; 

# # 





i 

2 

• •• 

2 



. . . 


.. . 


.. 

... 

... 




l 

2 


2 



... 





. . . 



♦ • « 

i 

• • • 

1 


1 





... 

• •• 

... 

... 

. •• 


1 



2 

... 

2 


... 

... 


. . . 


... 

. . . 

... 

"6 

4 

i 

i 

21 


21 


... 

... 

... 



... 


... 

13 1 

l 

17 

4 

3 

63 

3 

1 

m 


m 




m 




*«• 


... 

61 

1' 

62 

28 

107 

27 

299 j 

92 

249 

59! 

J 

861 

69 































No. II —Congregations 


*3 

§ 

p 

w 

1 

e 

"o 

I 

« 

Name of Local Council j 

Chcrchbs 

Villages in which are 
Christians 1 

ID 

O 

ce 

9 

& 

0 

0 

0? 

5 

o 

‘S 

S3 

S3 

i! 

adhi 

Baptised 

JKBNTS 

UxnAPTIZKIl 

Total adherents 1 

e 

si 

0 

V 

1 

c£ 

Children 1 

1 

s 

3 

o 

c? 

J 

•c 

.ej 

o 

03 

S 

i-3 

u 

o 

'5 

c- 

S! 

-tj 

a 

K 

3 

1 2 

1 o 

c 

H 

CC 

! < 

1 

2 

S 

o 





Dindigul East .... 

14 

10 

325 

104 

243 

347 

2 

11 

13 

360 

216 

215 

254 

685 

8 


fL 


Do. Station.. 

ft 

6 

348 

30 

383 

433 


19 

19 

452 

186 

212 

402 

800 

37 


o 


Do. West.- 

3:1 

21 

355 

113 

284 

397 

125 

114 

239 

636 

294 

299 

398 

993 

32 




Paiani .......... 

30 

23 

20ft 

167 

235 

4U2 

102 

128 

228 

630 

234 

£44 

361 

839 

73 


1 


Andipatti. 

oq 

11 

341 

62 

300 

862 

44 

93 

137 

499 

228 

217 

395 

840 

64 




Batlagundu . 

21 

14 

217 

58 

188 

240 

14 

21 

35 

281 

148 

138 

212 

498 

—1ft 




Bodiriaikanur .... 

11 

8 

271 

110 

230 

340 

53 

100 

153 

493 

205 

212 

347 

764 

27 


OD 


Kambatn ....- 

10 

8 

371 

86 

453 

539 

107 

227 

334 

873 

257 

307 

680 

1244 

'37 




Kodaikanal. 

0 

3 

298 

4J 

294 

341 


11 

11 

352 

182 

163 

305 

650 

12 

i 



KLombai. 

12 

ft 

273 

79 

242 

321 

68 

332 

200 

521 

209 

209 

376 

794 

21 




Koteimedu . 

10 

6 

225 

54 

191 

245 

2 

42 

44 

289 

138 

14a 

231 

514 

—16 




Kovilapuram. 

7 

7 

335 

118 

387 

505 

72 

118 

190 

695 

225 

269 

536 

1030 

94 




Nflakottai.... 

13 

10 

291 

64 

197 

251 

26 

32 

58 

309 

183 

186 

231 

600 

-48 




. . 

14 

5 

476 

139 

307 

466 

25 

19 

44 

310 

521 

138 


986 

100 




Tiramangaiaui .. ! 

29 

28 

376 

283 

388 

671 

133 

99 

232 

903 

393 

335 

512 

1240 

105 


** 


TXsiiampafcti. 1 

39 

23 

120 

84 

87 

171 

50 

63 

114 

28a. 

.160 

96 

150 

405 

—6 

*5 

b H 


Bast Gate. i 

11 

7 

481 

122 

220 

342 

15 

12 

27 

369 

230 

344 

276 

830 

—55 

X* 

6 


! North Union ....j 

23 

8 

1 859 

160 

356 

546 




516 

181 

306 

388 

875 

8 

a 



South Gate . j 

17 

ft 

129 

29 

1 77 

106 

5 

io 

id 

121 

88 

75 

87 

230 

a 




West Gate . 

2 

2 

200 

17 

125 

142 




142 

107 

103 

142 

- 352 

1 




Aruppnkofctai ... J 

22 

17 

523 

201 

572 

773 

133 

150 

*283 

1056 

406 

420 

753 

1579 

84 




Kamuthi . 

30 

1 11 

S 484 

44 

362 

406 

267 

351 

618 

1024 

596 

398 

714 

1508 

14 


n 


Karisalkulam .... 

7 

6 

198 

78 

192 

270 

5ft 

129 

188 

458 

169 

163 

324 

656 

n 


•g j 


Mallankinarn .... 

6 

« 

! 92 

98 

88 

186 

51 

87 

138 

324 

96 

108 

212 

416 

,, 




Mandapasalai .... 

23 

1ft 

! 438 

135 

339 

474 

168 

274 

442 

916 

365 

373 

616 

1354 

—50 




Mundndaipu .... 

S 

8 

168 

25 

76 

101 

147 

197 

344 

445 

186 

180 

247 

613 

—8 


1 


Paralechi ........ 

! 7 

2 

| 133 

19 

130 

149 

88 

87 

175 

324 

119 

123 

217 

453 

57 

! 


\ 

Sevalpatti. 

15 

14 

i 316 

394 

337 

731 

67 

102 

169 

900 

391 

374 

451 

1216 

190 

j 

( 


Manamadura .... 

42 

42 

246 

184 

246 

430 

277 

278 

555 

985 

350 

351 

530 

1231 

28 


■g 1 

r 


33 

20 

180 

52 

i 105 

157 

39 

35* 

78 

235 

138 

133 

144 

' 415 



4 

i 

Tirupuvanain .... 

28 

13 

130 

111 

; 132 

293 

125 

138 

263 

556 

185 

193 

308 

686 

27 


M | 


Sethur .. 

30 

30 

52 

42 

j « 

83 

192 

307 

499 

582 

183 

182 

269 

634 

139 

i 



Konganndu Mission 

S 

■ 

' 4 

53 

18 

i 35 

53 

23 

8 

31 

84 

43 

SI 

43 

137 

22 

i 

i 



Educational Depts. 



r •* 

** 


** 


. 

•* 




«• 

•• 

•• 

s 

i 


Total for 1021 

595 

504 

9015 

3357 

7842 

11249 

2479 

3396 

5876 

17225 

7412 

7262 

11440|26111 

998 




Total for 1920 ,.| 

594 

393 

8712 

29137754 

10667^4165 

32544 

>719 

16386 6976 

1 

6974 

1121325113 

1 

—2853 

























and Benevolence, 1921 


























CHURCHES 


>, 
5 - 


if 


Dindigul East... 
Do, Station 
Do, West... 
Palani 


' Ajidfpatti. 

Batlaguadu 
Bodinaikanur .. 

> Eambam ... 

> < Kodnikanal ... 

: Korabnl. 

Koteimedu .... 
KovHapnram .. 
k Nilakofcai. 


, Pasumalai. 

j Tjrunjangaiam 
I Usilampatti 
-< East Gat 9 .... 

| North Union 
j South Gate .. 

{ West Gate .. 


jAruppukottai 
/ Knmutlii .... 

Kurisalkulam 
J MalJankinarn 
~{ Alandapasalai 
Alundudnipu 
Pars dechi .... 
v Seva]patti.... 

/ Manamadura 

j Melur. 

'j Tirupuvanani 
{ Sethur .. 



1837 

No 

1838 

Yea 

1892 

No 

1864 

No 

1859 

No 

1892 

Y es- 

1856 

Yea 

185Q 

No' 

1859 

Yea 

1856 

No 

1858 

No 

1856 

No 

1858 

No 

1808 

Yes • 

1839 

No 

1918 

No 

1892 

No 

1904 

Yea 

1895 

Yes 

1868 

Yes 

1883 

Yes 

1889 

Yes 

1855 

Yes 

3855 

Yes 

1851 

Yes 

1894 

Yea 

1855 

Yes 

i8y5 

Yes 

1864 

Yes 

1848 

Yes 

1838 

No 

191J 

No. 


Konganadu 


Mission 




No. Ill 





COMMUNI¬ 




CANTS 


£3 











PASTORS ! 

; «s 

•3 






o 






; 

• ® 


£ 



aj 

d ' 

j © : 

a 

j o 
: « 

J 

s 

s 

o 

*3 

O 


v. N. Giirmasigamoni ... 

1911 

9 

j 257 168! 325 

AI. AJeyappan. 

i9i; 

13 

1 176 it: 

347 

G. Joseph . 

1913 

14 

j 18 C 

, 169] . 355] 

R. A. Souridararaj^_ 

1918 


9fc 

113r 209] 

S. A.- Devosagayam ..,. 

1913 

10 

16; 

17J 

3411 

J. D, Barnabas ... 

1919 

., 

lit 

91 

2171 



4 

136 

13r 

‘2711 

S. Isaac .. 

1872 

6 

154 

217 

3711 

G. P, George. 

1914 

2 

151 

147 

HE: 

S. Nallatham by... 

188;- 

1 

131 

142 

97itl 

A. MasiJaraoni .. 

1908 

1 

99 

126 


R. C. Selvanayagam.... 

1910 

■A. 

144 

.191 

K |k 

.... 

•• 

: 3 

148 

143 

MkSj 

P. Addison Hull... 

1905 

5 

352 

124 

47ft] 

G. P. Vethanayagam. .. 

1896 

.. 

204 

167 

wm\ 

.... 


.. 

120 


120 

P. Asirvatham .. 

1899 

7 

210 

271 

481 

Thnngam Gabriel . 

1904 

4 

J18 

241 

359 

M. S, Nallathftrabv , 

1895 

*> 

69 

60 

129 


1890 

■2 

102 

98 

200 

Samuel Joseph . 

1905 


271 

252 

523 

Y.J. Taylor . . 

1894 

15 

280 

204 

484 

S. Gnanamuthu . 

1911 

.. 

107 

91 

199 



10 

58 

;m 

92 

p Daniel..| 

1909 


240 

198 

433 

A. Gnanamuthu . 

1894 

i 

95 

73 

168 

.... 

.. 

4 

72 

63 

135 

.... 


s 

170 

146 

316 

P. Thomas . 

1899 

1 

138 

108 

246 

AL £. Thirithuvathason 

1896 

1 

180 


180 

Y. D. Samuel .......... 

1915 


64 

*66 

130 




23 

29 

52 




30 

23 

S3 

Total Pastors ?5 . 






Others ordained 5 






Total for 1921 .. 

• • 

123 • 

1766- 

4243 

9014 

Total for 1920 .. 


122 1 

86181 

94 

8712 


















































rom Hinduism 
















No. IV-— Evangelistic, Medical 


NAME of LOCAL COUNCIL 

Of6 

DEPARTMENT 

Itineracy 

Work of 

Bible Women 

03 

© 

*s 

© 

.S 

1—t 

o 

© 

i 

1! 

-** 

a 

© 

1 

s 

a 

© 

S 

13 

*♦-< 

o 

to 

K 

Q 

a 

^5 

a 

f—t 

o 

o 

■s 

00 

2 g 

B 

© 

-** 

[53 

*£ 

® 

bo 

cs 

f 

© 

-** 

£ 

a 

© 

m 

' t 

p 

3 

© 

K~t 

1 

o 

© 

-** 

• d 
o 

CO 

o ° 

M ^ 

© ^ 

© 

A 

■+» 

© 

§ 

I § 

m © 

. fl ^ 
M ** 
u ° 

2 

£ 

© 

© 

8 

North Local Council. 

7 

317 


267 

20,423 

126 

378 

3,691 

West , . „ . 

13 

- 

4-66 

116 

42,313 

506 

257 

17,742 

Central „ . 

40 

109 


388 

64,978 

252 

203 

7,274 

South „ ... ...' 

IS 

91 

827 

137 

17,l7o 




East „ . 

3 

15 

345 

87 

3,690 

237 

176 

6,867 

Konganadu Mission ... 

4 

20 

250 

80 

1,500 

13 

7 

... 

Tr. & H,Schools, Pasumalai... 

16 

2 

32 

| 40 

[ 

3,000 

j 




Union Theol. Sem. Do. 

1 

34 

320 

IIS 

| 15,499 

j 




L. P. N. Bible School 

1 

9 

360 

22 

| 7,055 

106 

41 

1,174 

B. W. Dep’t, Aruppnkottai... 

o 

19 

... 

10 

1 

888 

572 

20,696 

Do. Madura 

— 




... 

1,853 

1,461 

29,326 

Men’s Hospital, Madura 





... 


... 


( ; r 

Women’s Hospital Do. 

1 

... 


... 

r 



10,950 

- Tetal for 1921 ... 

m 

657 

3078 

1,265 

175,628 

3,981 

3,095 

97,720 

Total for 1920 ... 

56 

665 

3554 

1,369 

1 125,563 

4,266 

3,096 

i 89,625 


Total for 1920 











and Other Work , 1921 












No. v —educational Work, 1921, 

A. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Name of Local Council 
ob Institution. 


Total 

Teachers 

* 

Christian 

Teachers’ 

Day 

Scholars 

Boarders 

GO 

LT 

CD 

•43 

OQ 

cS 

E 

Mistresses 

Masters 

Mistresses 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

2 

3 

2 

3 

() 

27 

eo! 52 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

5 

67i 36 

2 

4 

2 

4 

16 

7 

92i 36 

2 

C 


6 

10 

• 9 

76j 74 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

14 

26i 16 

i 

10 

17 

10 

17 

60 

62 

321 214 

1 


Christian 


Scholars -g 

' u 
a 
A 
O 



7 703 

. 1350 

... 2200 

1063 
2 415 


Hindu Girls’ Schools. 

North Local Council 
West „ >i 

Central „ » 

South „ » 

East I, 

H. G-. Schools Madura 
H.Gk Schools Aruppukottai. 

Total , 

Vi age Day Schools. 

North Local Council 
‘West n i> 

Central „ » 

South ,i »> 

East „ t> 

Konganadu ••• 

Model School, Pasumalai 
Branch School, College 

Total 


2 16 2 H 1 408 


3 6 

1 ' 2 

1 

3| 5 


6 ... 178 

2 12 6b 

1 8 23 

5 20 112 


4 19 4 19 12 454 
2 10 2 10 . 


23 

i5 f 

59 

If 

35 

4 

17 

28 

62 

58 

27 

49 

51 

36 

36 

39 

59 

81i 

40 

27 

22 

17. 

10 

16 

4 

4 

2 

4 

1 

5, 

4 

£ 

1 

5. 

i 

1 

f 

. 235j 

192* 

13 1 ; 

! 17S 


2 138 12 

4 121 32 ICO 

1 169 7 


'il 

16 ... 

• ■ • 

...1 

55 3 

... - 

... 

5 ... 


21 

4 ... 

... 


3 ... 

a. . 

3 

16 ... 

156 


6 ... 



6 

106 

8 loo 

117 

4J 

1855 

308 

167 

6 902 

271 

73 

1466 

358 

126 

864 

73 

20 

1343 

5 

3 

54 

97 

31 

3906 

5 

5 

1516 

1234 

1 

I CO 
t- 

6 1120C 



















No. V—LDUGATlONAL WORK, 1921. 

B. HIGHER EDUCATION, 


Name of Local Council 

on Institution 

' 

Schools 

Total 

Teachers 

# 

Christian 

Teachers 

1 Day 
Scholars 

Boarders 

Total Scholars on Bolls 

Christian 

Scholars 

United with Church 

Fees from all Schools j 

CO 

<D 

m 

Mistresses 

Masters 

Mistresses 

m 

O 

1 

co 

T! 

3 

CO 

o 

pq 

Girls 

Girls 

Total 

( 

A.M. College, Madura 

i 

24 


n 

i 

374 

l 



375 

i 

1 

1 

26013 

High School „ 

i 

22 


10 


569 

! 

,,. 


569 

f lf 

i 


13888 

High School, Pasumalai 

i 

22 

i 

20 

i 

217 

14 

231 



14 

280 


19897 

Training School, Pasumalai.. 

1 

10 

a • • 

10 

. • . 

49 

1 

103 


152 


107 

81 


Capron Hall, Madura 

i 

6 

22 

6 

22 

23 

218 

• . • 

259 

500 

452 

472 

29 

6644 

Eechanyapuram Bible School 

J 

1 

1 

1 

! i 

...j 


9 

9 

9 


1 9 


„ _ Industrial ...' 

i 

3 

4 

1 o 

O 

: 4 .. 

1 


74 

74 

71 

71 

34 


TJ. T. Seminary, Pasumalai. J 

; i 

4 

1 

i 

1 4 

t 

: l 

j 81| 

15 

i 

... 

; ••• 

46 

15 

46 

i 

1 


Total ...! 

! 8 

92 

| 29 : 05 

30 

1263 

00 

(M 

334 

342 

2187 

562 

986 

154 

66442 


C. SUMMARY OF A & B (showing total in each Local Council or Institution.) 


North Local Council 
West „ 

Central „ „ 

South „ „ ..’ 

East „ 

Konganadu 
A. M. College, Madura 
Oapron Hall School, Madura 
Hindu Girls 5 Schools, Madura 
PaBumalai High and Tr. 

U. T. Sem., Pasumalai ...; 

L. P. Noble Bible School .. 1 
Dep’t of Women's work j 
Aruppukottai. ... ...I 

I- 

Total ...i 


41 


if 32 

34 

t| 1533, 554 6C 

1 52 

!| 2191 

1 187 

r 140 

68 

i 53 

! i T 

: 54 

44 

• 2587 

| 429 (57 

36 

i Silt 

J 3S2 

! 263 

58 

! 39 

i 33 

46 

55 

1954 

650' 92 

36 



127 

68 

33 

\ 47 

8.1 

57 

ihuhi 

274 76 

74 

264' 

1 442 

217 

27 

22 

17 

21 

17 

743 


• 26 

16 

936 

[■riM 

53 

4 

4 

j i 

4 

2 

138 

12 

; 



5 

R 

3 

51 

2 

2(5 

2 

1112 

8 



Hii 

6 

6 

1 

6 

22 

6 

22 

23 

! 218 

« • «i 

259j 


452 

472 

4 

i 41 19 

4 

19 

12 

454 


i 1 

...1 

466 

3 

16 

8, 

37 


35 

5 

387 

46 

434 

J 

867 

in 

418 

] | 

4 

1 ! 

4 

1 

•31 

15 

«. » 

. , . 

46 

15 

4(5! 

2; 

i 

4 

5 I 

4 

5 


... 

... 

83 

83 



2! 

2 

■ 

2 

f 

■ 



i! 

1 

320 

... 

i 

6: 

77 

309 

242 

269 

273. 

10436|2826 

755j 

557 

15354 

2123: 

L847j 


1 

29| 


81 

43 | 


7 2558 

9 1552 

J 3666 
2j 1932 
1758 
54 
41417 
6644 
156 
23803 


172 


83540 


Included in preceding “ Teachers ” column. 














3 9002 10638 3004 







